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Luther  and  Death 
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sense  of  the  nearness  of  death,  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,1  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  life  of  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546).  As  a  university  student, 
he  was  so  frightened  by  his  accidental  fall  on  a  dagger,  which 
cut  into  an  artery  of  his  leg,  that  he  cried  out,  "Help,  dear  Saint 
Anne,  and  I  will  become  a  monk!"  Later,  while  in  an  Augus- 
tinian  monastery,  he  came  to  an  understanding  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  that  set  him  at  variance  with  the  Church  leaders  of 
his  day  and  caused  him  to  be  charged  with  heresy.  As  a  result, 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  for  a  hearing  before  the  Diet,  or 
parliamentary  body  of  the  Empire;  others  reminded  him  of 
the  similar  summons  which,  a  century  earlier,  had  called  John 
Huss  to  his  death  at  the  stake.  Luther  was  condemned  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms  and  was  declared  an  outlaw  of  the  Empire. 
The  Emperor's  edict,  addressed  to  his  subjects,  read  in  part: 
"We  strictly  order  that . . .  you  shall  refuse  to  give  the  aforesaid 
Martin  Luther  hospitality,  lodging,  food,  or  drink;  neither  shall 
anyone  by  word  or  deed,  secretly  or  openly,  succor  or  as¬ 
sist  him  by  counsel  or  help;  but  in  whatever  place  you  meet 
him  you  shall  take  him  prisoner  and  keep  him  in  close  cus¬ 
tody.  . .  ."2  Under  the  shadow  of  this  ban  Luther  lived  all  his 
remaining  days.  In  addition,  a  series  of  illnesses  repeatedly 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His  life  was  also  se- 
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riously  threatened,  again  and  again,  by  persons  who  had  a 
grudge  against  him. 

There  is  little  wonder  that,  in  his  thoughts  and  writings, 
Luther  returned  again  and  again  to  the  subject  of  death.  He 
mourned  the  loss  of  deceased  friends  and  comforted  others 
who  lost  loved  ones.  He  assured  mourners  that  there  was  a 
proper  place  for  grief,  and  he  told  sick  people  that  their  fear 
of  death  was  natural.  "Christians  could  easily  suffer  death  if 
they  didn't  know  that  God's  wrath  is  connected  with  it,"  he 
once  said.  "This  circumstance  makes  death  a  bitter  thing  for 
us.  The  heathen,  on  the  contrary,  die  confidently;  they  don't 
see  God's  wrath  but  think  death  is  the  end  of  man."3 

The  last  years  of  Luther's  own  life  were  marked  by  a  variety 
of  ailments  and  by  consequent  irritability.  He  suffered  from 
kidney  stones,  pains  in  the  chest,  constipation,  headaches, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  and  the  like.  There  were  rumors 
of  his  death  years  before  he  died  (in  one  case  he  wrote  a  hu¬ 
morous  response  to  a  premature  announcement),  and  these 
rumors  were  probably  based  on  reports  of  his  actual  condition 
as  well  as  on  wishful  thinking.4  "My  head  is  sometimes  weak," 
he  wrote  in  a  letter  on  March  30, 1544,  "for  it  is  old,  and  age 
brings  with  it  senility,  frigidity,  deformity,  sickness,  and  weak¬ 
ness.  ...  I  have  lived  long  enough.  God  grant  me  a  blessed 
end."r’  When  he  celebrated  his  birthday  for  the  last  time  on 
November  10,  1545,  he  said  correctly  that  he  would  not  last 
until  Easter.  On  January  17, 1546,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Jacob 
Probst,  "I  am  writing  to  you,  my  dear  Jacob,  as  an  old,  worn- 
out,  dull,  weary  man  who  in  addition  is  now  one-eyed"  (pre¬ 
sumably  because  of  a  temporary  affliction  in  his  other  eye).c 

It  was  when  he  was  thus  physically  weak  and  racked  with 
pain  that  he  received  an  urgent  request  to  travel  once  again 
to  his  native  county,  Mansfeld,  to  act  as  a  mediator  or  arbitra¬ 
tor  in  a  dispute  among  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld.  In  the  hope 
of  settling  the  matter  once  and  for  all,  Luther  set  out  from 
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Wittenberg  on  January  23,  1546,  accompanied  by  his  three 
sons  and  his  secretary,  John  Aurifaber,  who  took  notes  on 
almost  everything  that  happened.  The  weather  was  unpleasant 
and  cold.  The  travelers  were  delayed  by  flooding  rivers  whose 
swift  current  carried  large  pieces  of  ice  downstream.  The 
crossing  of  such  waters  was  patently  dangerous.  As  the  com¬ 
pany  approached  Eisleben,  the  little  town  in  which  he  had 
been  born,  Luther  walked  alongside  a  wagon  for  a  stretch,  but 
he  stopped  walkingwhen  he  was  assailed  by  vertigo  and  short¬ 
ness  of  breath.  Nevertheless,  he  recovered  quickly  and  was 
able  to  preach  in  Eisleben  a  couple  of  days  later.  In  fact,  he 
preached  three  more  times  during  the  two  weeks  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  Besides  engaging  in  the  worrisome  negotiations  with 
the  quarreling  noblemen  and  their  lawyers,  Luther  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  ordination  of  two  men,  carried  on  some  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  wrote  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  visitor's  book  the 
words  which  were  apparently  much  on  his  mind,  "if  any  one 
keeps  my  words,  he  will  never  see  death"  (John  8:51). 

Every  day  Luther,  his  sons,  and  Aurifaber  ate  with  Justus 
Jonas  (a  trusted  friend  and  learned  colleague  who  had  joined 
the  travelers  en  route  and  stayed  with  them  in  Eisleben)  and 
Michael  Coelius  (pastor  of  a  church  in  Eisleben).  "Here  we  are 
eating  and  drinking  like  lords,"  Luther  wrote  cheerfully  to  his 
wife.7  She  wrote  that  she  was  concerned  about  his  health,  and 
Luther  tried  to  reassure  her  with  his  customary  mingling  of 
earnestness  and  humor:  "You  are  worrying  in  God's  stead  as 
if  he  were  not  almighty. . . .  Thank  you  most  heartily  for  your 
great  anxiety  which  keeps  you  from  sleeping. ...  I  beg  you  to 
pray  and  leave  the  worrying  to  God.  You  are  not  commanded 
to  worry  about  me  or  yourself.  It  is  written,  'Cast  your  burden 
on  the  Lord,  and  he  will  sustain  you.'"8  Actually  Luther  did 
not  feel  so  well  as  his  letters  suggested.  Several  physicians 
were  called  in  to  minister  to  him,  he  used  a  variety  of  medica¬ 
tions  which  they  or  his  friends  supplied,  and  when  he  retired 
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for  the  night  his  covers  were  warmed  in  order  to  counteract 
the  chills  he  felt. 

The  negotiations  with  the  noblemen  and  their  lawyers  came 
to  a  successful  conclusion  on  February  16.  It  was  on  this  day 
that  Luther  jotted  down  the  last  lines  he  was  to  write  in  this 
life,  lines  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  found  in  his  room 
after  his  death: 

Nobody  can  understand  Vergil  in  his  Bucolics  and  Georgies 
unless  he  has  first  been  a  shepherd  or  a  farmer  for  five  years. 

Nobody  understands  Cicero  in  his  letters  unless  he  has  been 
engaged  in  public  affairs  of  some  consequence  for  twenty 
years. 

Let  nobody  suppose  that  he  has  tasted  the  Holy  Scriptures 
sufficiently  unless  he  has  ruled  over  the  churches  with  the 
prophets  for  a  hundred  years. . . . 

"We  are  beggars.  That  is  true."9 

With  his  mission  in  Eisleben  accomplished,  Luther  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  had  recurrent  pains  in  his  chest  and  broke  out  in 
a  cold  sweat.  Occasionally  he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep.  When 
he  stirred  again  he  spoke  quietly  with  Jonas,  Coelius,  and 
others.  He  prayed  often,  sometimes  by  himself  and  sometimes 
with  those  who  were  attending  him,  and  he  employed  the 
medieval  forms  for  the  commendation  of  the  dying  which  he 
had  learned  long  ago  and  which  included  a  repetition  of  the 
words,  "into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  (Luke  23:46). 
Early  in  the  morning  of  February  17  his  life  ebbed  away  with 
a  sigh. 
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The  map  on  the  following  pages  is  one  of  the  oldest  printed 
maps  in  Western  civilization.  The  drawing,  from  which  a 
woodcut  was  made,  was  executed  in  March  1568  by  Batholo- 
maus  Scultetus  (1540-1614).  Born  at  Gorlitz  but  a  master  at 
Wittenberg  University  at  the  time  he  drew  this  map,  he  lec¬ 
tured  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  The  identity  of  the 
craftsman  who  transferred  the  Scultetus  drawing  onto  wood 
is  not  known;  some  experts  believe  that  the  cut  was  made  in 
Scultetus'  native  Gorlitz,  where  the  woodcut  is  on  deposit  at 
the  Milich  Library.  Our  reproduction  is  based  on  a  print  from 
the  original  woodcut  made  at  a  later,  unspecified  date.  The 
two  empty  spaces  presumably  contained  the  name  of  the  map 
maker,  the  subject  of  his  drawing,  and  explanatory  geographic 
details. 
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Only  Thirty-one  Days 

Martin  Ebon 


I  he  chronicle  presented  in  this  volume  covers  thirty-one  days 
in  the  life,  the  death,  and  burial  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  the  man 
who  changed  the  mainstream  of  Christianity  in  Western  civili¬ 
zation.  The  reader  will  find,  on  the  following  pages,  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  sixteenth-century  text  narrating  these 
eventful  days,  together  with  a  modern  English  translation. 

The  account  of  Luther's  last  days,  printed  less  than  a  month 
after  his  death,  provides  a  rare  example  of  primary  historical 
documentation;  the  rest  of  the  book  offers  supplementary  in¬ 
formation,  designed  to  place  this  contemporary  chronicle  into 
the  historical  context  of  Luther's  life  and  work. 

The  full  title  of  the  report  is:  "Concerning  the  Christian 
Departure  from  this  Mortal  Life  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther.  "It  was  written  by  three  close  associates  of  Luther:  Dr. 
Justus  Jonas,  Master  Michael  Coelius,  and  John  Aurifaber. 
Their  account  was  first  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg  in  March  1546.  Publication  was  hurried,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  from  Luther's  benefactor,  the  Elector  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony.  The  main  reason  for  this  haste  was  given 
by  Coelius  within  a  day  of  Luther's  death.  He  told  a  church 
audience  during  a  funeral  oration  that  slanderous  rumors 
about  Luther's  last  hours  were  already  making  the  rounds;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  sensation-mongering  continued  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  it  makes  this  primary  document  doubly  significant. 

Master  Coelius,  in  his  oration,  made  a  special  point  of  sum- 
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marizing  Luther's  last  days,  stating  that  he  wanted  to  arrest  all 
rumors:  "Although  he  has  not  yet  been  buried,  and  has  been 
dead  no  more  than  one  day,  people  can  be  found,  driven  by 
the  evil  spirit,  who  suggest  that  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed." 
Actually,  the  rumors  which  eventually  found  their  way  into 
print,  ranged  from  the  allegation  that  Luther  had  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  to  the  assertion  that  he  had  died  from  the 
aftereffects  of  excessive  food  and  drink.  Luther  never  dis¬ 
guised  the  fact  that,  at  times,  he  had  been  subject  to  severe 
self-doubts  and  melancholia,  nor  that  he  enjoyed  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  table.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  retrospect, 
that  this  contemporary  account  of  his  last  days,  known  as  the 
Historia,  accurately  reflects  the  events  that  took  place. 

The  narrative  is  written  with  as  much  detachment  as  par¬ 
ticipants  can  be  expected  to  maintain.  It  is  filled  with  detail, 
put  down  with  reportorial  accuracy;  it  conveys,  with  an  impact 
that  is  retained  over  more  than  four  centuries,  the  emotional 
atmosphere  surrounding  Luther's  death,  the  interplay  of  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  a  general  air  of  awe  and  desperation.  Who  were 
the  men  who  compiled  this  record  of  a  crucial  historic  event, 
the  death  of  this  charismatic  and  controversial  man,  Martin 
Luther? 

The  reader  will  find  detailed  summaries  of  their  lives  in  the 
Biographical  Notes  on  pages  35-42.  But,  before  reading  the 
actual  text,  he  may  want  to  know  the  main  points  of  their  lives. 
Dr.  Justus  Jonas  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  His  training  had  been  in  jurisprudence  and 
classical  languages,  and  he  had  aided  Luther  in  his  translations 
of  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  disputes  and  negotiations.  At  the  time 
of  Luther's  fatal  journey  from  Wittenberg  to  Eisleben,  Jonas 
served  as  superintendent  of  churches  in  the  city  of  Halle,  and 
Luther  stayed  at  his  house  for  several  days  en  route.  Michael 
Coelius  was  an  educator  who,  in  mid-career,  became  a  clergy¬ 
man  whose  work  was  dedicated  to  Luther.  At  the  time  of  his 
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death,  Coelius  was  pastor  to  Count  Albrecht  von  Mansfeld, 
whose  family  had  invited  Luther  to  help  heal  an  internal  dis¬ 
pute.  John  Aurifaber  had  been  a  tutor  with  the  Mansfeld  family 
for  some  fourteen  years.  He  served  Luther  as  companion¬ 
secretary  during  the  year  before  his  death  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  final  journey. 

Obviously,  these  three  coauthors  were  strong  Luther  par¬ 
tisans,  and  their  Historia  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  more 
or  less  official.  But  they  clearly  sought  to  achieve  objectivity. 
They  made  a  point,  for  instance,  of  showing  that  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld  had  bowed  to  the  desire  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
have  Luther  buried  in  Wittenberg.  Jonas  must  be  regarded  as 
the  main  author,  not  only  because  of  his  greater  experience  as 
a  writer  and  general  seniority,  but  also  because  the  text  re¬ 
flects  his  style  and  manner  of  approach. 

The  account  begins  with  Luther's  departure  from  Witten¬ 
berg  on  January  23, 1546,  notes  his  stopover  in  Halle  because 
of  floods,  describes  attacks  of  illness  on  the  way  to  Eisleben 
and  his  stay  in  that  city.  Following  a  detailed  description  of 
efforts  to  prolong  his  life  and  of  his  death  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  February  18,  the  report  concludes  with  the  funeral  at 
Wittenberg  on  February  22.  The  chronicle  is  remarkably  un¬ 
embellished  and  factual,  although  the  narrative  carries  strong 
emotional  impact.  What  could  not  be  conveyed,  of  course, 
were  some  of  the  volcanic  rumblings,  the  undercurrent  of 
conflict  and  frustration  that  began  even  before  Luther's  fateful 
trip  from  Wittenberg  to  Eisleben. 

On  the  previous  November  10,  Luther  had  celebrated  his 
sixty-third  birthday.  He  had  grown  irritated  with  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Wittenberg:  the  university's  students  had  become 
unruly;  his  parishioners  at  the  Castle  Church  were  often  so 
inattentive  that  he  had  once  walked  out  on  them;  the  Elector 
John  Frederick,  a  staunch  Luther  supporter,  was  an  erratic  and 
abrasive  man,  given  to  drinking  bouts;  the  counts  of  Mansfeld, 
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although  linked  to  Luther  by  mutual  affection,  annoyed  him 
with  the  interminable  quarrels  over  property,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  in  their  domain.  Before  going  on  this  final 
conciliation  trip,  Luther  had  twice  tried  to  mediate  the  Mans- 
felds'  differences:  he  visited  them  during  the  first  week  of 
October  1545,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jonas  and  Philip  Melanch- 
thon,  and  he  tried  again  during  the  Christmas  holidays  from 
December  22  to  January  7,  1546;  both  times  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

Now,  as  the  chronicle  notes,  Luther  was  going  to  Eisleben 
once  again,  despite  misgivings,  irritation,  and  weakened 
health.  The  journey  is  a  picture  of  Luther  in  microcosm.  He 
is  alternately  cantankerous,  humble,  good-humored,  flamboy¬ 
ant,  and  masterful.  If  men  die  the  way  they  live,  the  last  days 
of  Luther  reflect  this  man's  total  humanity:  a  panorama  of 
moods  and  public  display,  from  bombast  to  prayer,  from  de¬ 
spair  over  man's  fate  on  earth  to  delight  in  youthful  sleigh 
riders.  He  compares  a  flooded  river  with  the  threat  of  a  second 
baptism;  he  blames  the  Devil  himself  for  the  dangers  of  travel; 
he  rants  about  the  drawn-out  bargaining  among  the  Mans- 
felds;  he  is  pleased  to  send  some  choice  trout  to  his  wife,  Kate; 
two  regional  beers  have  his  special  approval. 

When  the  icy  waters  of  the  Saale  River  interrupt  his  journey, 
Luther  writes  Kate,  on  January  25:  "We  have  run  into  an  Ana¬ 
baptist  with  high  waves  and  floats  of  ice,  who  threatens  to 
baptize  us  all  over  again;  we  could  not  turn  back,  because  the 
Mulde  [River,  which  was  also  cresting]  traps  us  between  two 
bodies  of  water.  Not  that  we  are  thirsty  enough  to  sample  the 
waters;  we  prefer  the  solid  Torgau  beer  and  the  good  Rhine 
wine  to  provide  strength  and  comfort,  while  the  Saale  con¬ 
tinues  to  rant."  In  his  typically  playful  fashion,  he  addresses 
his  letter  "To  my  kindly,  beloved  Kate,  Brewmistress,  Lady  of 
the  Pig  Market  at  Wittenberg."  Among  Kate's  numerous  do¬ 
mestic  skills  was  the  ability  to  brew  beer.  She  also  raised  pigs, 
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and  maintained  a  vegetable  garden  adjacent  to  the  town's  pig 
market. 

The  next  day,  during  a  sermon  in  Halle,  Luther  reiterates  his 
theological  views  in  strong  terms,  urging  the  town  to  rid  itself 
of  the  remaining  monastic  orders.  And  he  tells  his  traveling 
companions,  with  a  premonition  of  death,  "Here  we  eat  and 
drink  together  in  good  fellowship,  but  the  time  is  nearing 
when  we  shall  die.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Mansfeld  to  reconcile 
the  counts,  whose  minds  I  know  so  well.  When  Christ  recon¬ 
ciled  the  world  of  Cod,  he  received  his  reward  in  the  death  he 
suffered.  God  grant  that  I  may  share  this  experience." 

The  traveling  party,  which  includes  Luther's  three  young 
sons,  crosses  the  river  at  Castle  Ciebichenstein.  Before  reach¬ 
ing  Eisleben,  however,  Luther  suffers  an  attack  of  dizziness  in 
the  village  of  Rissdorf.  He  writes  Kate  on  January  30  that  he 
had  walked  a  bit,  become  overheated,  and  in  the  coach  "was 
struck  by  such  a  chill  from  the  back,  through  my  cap,  that  my 
brain  nearly  turned  to  ice."  He  assures  Kate  that  he  has  re¬ 
covered  and  merely  suffers  from  "the  resistance  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ladies,  which  prevents  me  from  worry  or  fear  about  my 
virtue." 

Once  the  negotiations  begin  in  Eisleben,  Luther  quickly  be¬ 
comes  impatient.  He  writes  Kate  on  February  6:  "Here  we  sit 
and  permit  ourselves  to  be  tortured.  We'd  like  to  get  away, 
but  I  think  it  will  take  at  least  another  eight  days."  He  also  tells 
his  wife:  "We  thought  we  had  found  a  way  out,  but  Satan 
blocked  us  again.  We  tried  a  second  way,  thought  we  had 
achieved  our  aim,  but  Satan  stopped  us  once  more.  We  have 
now  set  foot  on  a  third  road,  which  seems  solid  and  promis¬ 
ing,  but  we  have  to  wait  and  see  where  it  will  lead  us." 

Desperate  with  the  slow  pace  of  the  negotiations,  Luther 
even  considers  a  tactical  subterfuge:  if  he  were  called  away, 
he  calculates,  the  feuding  parties  might  be  panicked  into  com¬ 
ing  to  terms  quickly.  He  even  asks  Kate  to  reach  the  elector 
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through  an  intermediary,  so  that  he  will  "send  for  me  on 
urgent  business.  Perhaps  this  will  be  a  way  of  speeding  up  the 
settlement.  I  think  that  they  will  not  let  me  leave  before  com¬ 
ing  to  a  final  arrangement.  I  will  give  them  just  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  then  1  will  threaten  them  with  the  elector's  letter." 
He  did  not  have  to  resort  to  this  trick,  but  his  patience  was 
tried  for  a  few  extra  days. 

One  day  after  his  letter  suggesting  the  stage-managed 
speed-up,  Luther  wrote  Kate,  on  February  7,  "Now  I've  be¬ 
come  a  lawyer.  But  it  will  do  them  no  good.  It  would  be  better 
if  they  let  me  remain  a  theologian.  If  I  come  among  them, 
should  I  live,  I'd  like  to  become  a  Poltergeist  [noisy,  fright- 
inducing  ghost]  so  that  their  pride  would  be  squeezed  out  of 
them  through  God's  mercy.  Dear  Kate,  read  the  Little  Cate¬ 
chism,  of  which  you  have  said  that  I  told  in  it  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  You  are  taking  on  God's  troubles  as  if  he  were  not 
almighty,  while  he  can  create  ten  Doctor  Martins,  should  the 
old  man  drown  in  the  Saale  or  perish  in  an  oven.  .  .  .  The 
country  wine  here  is  good,  and  the  Naumburg  beer  very  good. 
I  only  fear  that  it  creates  phlegm  in  my  chest,  because  of  its 
dryness.  The  Devil  has  ruined  the  world's  beer  with  dry  dust, 
and  the  wines  with  brimstone." 

Luther's  account  of  his  illness  during  the  trip  to  Eisleben 
had  upset  Kate,  and  she  sent  him  a  wifely  letter,  full  of  urgings 
to  look  after  himself.  His  reply  on  February  10  reflects  irrita¬ 
tion,  affection,  and  good-humored  teasing.  Using  the  first 
personal  plural  to  refer  to  himself,  he  writes:  "We  thank  you 
cordially  for  your  worry,  which  has  kept  you  from  sleep."  He 
says  that  her  fretting  had  caused  several  near  accidents:  "As 
you  worried  so  much,  a  fire  just  outside  my  room  tried  to  con¬ 
sume  me,  and  yesterday,  doubtless  prompted  by  the  power  of 
your  concern,  a  stone  fell  on  us."  He  adds  that  clay  had  been 
raining  down  on  him  from  the  ceiling  of  his  room,  threatening 
him  within  his  own  bed,  "like  in  a  mousetrap."  When  the  dan- 
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gerous  stone  was  removed,  it  turned  out  to  be  "as  long  as  a 
pillow  and  as  wide  as  two  hands."  He  warns  Kate  that,  if  she 
does  not  stop  fretting,  "the  earth  will  open  and  swallow  us." 
Luther  assures  her  that  all  members  of  his  party  are  "well  and 
cheerful,"  although  Dr.  Jonas  has  bumped  his  thigh  against  a 
drawer.  "Such,"  he  writes,  "is  the  jealousy  of  those  who  won't 
even  permit  me  to  have  a  sore  thigh  all  to  myself." 

At  last,  on  the  fourteenth,  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  agree  to  a 
settlement.  Luther  writes  Kate  that  until  then  the  counts  had 
only  "faced  each  other,  mute,  embittering  themselves  with 
written  communications."  Now,  he  hopes  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether,  "to  be  brothers  once  more,  and,  as  my  guests,  start  to 
talk  to  each  other."  Otherwise,  the  young  counts  are  now 
quite  cheerful.  Liberated  from  the  conference  room,  they  take 
their  womenfolk  on  sleigh  rides,  bells  ringing  joyfully  down 
the  road.  Luther  sends  Kate  several  trout,  a  present  from  the 
Countess  Albrecht,  who  is  "heartfelt  in  her  gratitude  about  the 
new  unity."  Luther,  too,  is  obviously  immensely  pleased;  he 
signs  his  letter  in  a  manner  that  may  well  be  translated  as 
"Martin  Luther,  your  old  sweetheart.  [Martin  Luther,  dein  alt 
Liebchen.]" 

The  Mansfeld  settlement  is  formalized  in  several  docu¬ 
ments.  One  contract,  dated  the  sixteenth,  defines  the  posi¬ 
tions,  responsibilities,  and  properties  of  the  Counts  Gebhart, 
Albrecht,  Philip,  and  John-Ceorge.  The  document,  signed  by 
Luther  and  Jonas,  covers  the  counts'  roles  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  financial  support  of  various  establishments,  including 
the  church,  school,  and  hospital  at  Eisleben,  and  generally  in 
the  Mansfeld  domain. 

While  the  talks  went  on,  Luther  lived  in  the  house  occupied 
by  the  town  clerk,  John  Albrecht.  This  house  was  the  property 
of  the  Eisleben  town  council,  which  had  shortly  before  bought 
it  from  a  local  lawyer,  Philip  Drachstet.  The  discussions  with 
the  Mansfeld  counts  took  place  in  the  building's  large  ground 
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floor  dining  room.  Luther's  living  quarters,  his  bedroom  and 
study,  were  on  the  second  floor. 

In  1909,  an  unsigned  report  on  Luther's  death,  possibly  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  town  clerk  Albrecht,  was  found  at  the  Krauth  Me¬ 
morial  Library,  Mount  Airy,  Pennsylvania.  The  report's  main 
points  coincided  with  the  accounts  in  this  volume.  Adolf 
Spaeth,  writing  in  The  Lutheran  Church  Review  (vol.  19, 1910), 
noted  that  the  anonymous  report  quotes  Luther  as  having 
written  on  a  wall  in  the  Eisleben  house,  "We  cannot  do  what 
everyone  will  /  But  we  can  do  what  we  will."  According  to  this 
source,  Luther  wrote  the  aphorism  thirteen  days  before  his 
death.  Dr.  Spaeth  concluded  that  the  unsigned  report  was 
drafted  by  an  eyewitness.  Although  the  handwriting  could 
never  be  specifically  identified  as  that  of  John  Albrecht,  its 
meticulous  calligraphy  points  toward  someone  whose  profes¬ 
sion  might  have  been  that  of  town  scribe,  or  town  recorder. 
The  Director  of  the  Museums  and  Luther  Memorials  of  Eisle¬ 
ben,  Dr.  K.  Lindner,  advised  the  editor  of  this  volume  on 
January  28,  1970  that  "comparison  of  the  overall  graphic 
image  of  the  report  with  contemporary  entries  in  the  town 
chronicle"  makes  it  "impossible  to  deny  similarity." 

The  Jonas-Coelius-Aurifaber  report  states  that  two  artists 
painted  Luther  shortly  after  his  death.  One  artist  was  merely 
identified  as  "from  Eisleben,"  the  other  as  Lucas  Furtenagel  of 
Halle.  These  paintings  are  a  mystery  for  art  historians.  Two 
such  drawings  are  in  existence.  One  bears  the  characteristic 
signature  symbol,  the  other  the  initials  of  the  prominent  Re¬ 
formation  painter  and  Luther  friend  Lucas  Cranach.  Dr.  Rein¬ 
hold  Behrens,  Director  of  the  State  Gallery  of  Lower  Saxony, 
confirmed  in  a  letter  of  December  18, 1969,  that  such  a  paint¬ 
ing,  titled  "Luther  on  his  Deathbed"  and  attributed  to  Cra¬ 
nach,  is  located  at  the  Municipal  Gallery  at  Hanover.  The  artist 
"from  Eisleben"  has  never  been  identified;  he  may  have  been 
an  itinerant  painter,  or  a  court  artist  of  the  Mansfeld  family. 
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He  may  also  have  been  a  Cranach  assistant,  who  prepared  a 
draft  from  which  the  master  fashioned  a  "definitive"  drawing 
of  Luther  in  death.  The  Reverend  Horst  Koehn,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Halle,  advised  the  editor  of  this  volume 
(December  30,  1969)  that  the  church  retains  custody  of  a 
death  mask  and  imprints  of  Luther's  hands,  fashioned  at  Eisle- 
ben  during  the  early  morning  of  February  19, 1546.  These  wax 
imprints  are  being  kept  in  the  Church's  sacristy,  where  Luther's 
body  remained  for  one  night.  According  to  the  Rev.  Koehn, 
the  imprints  were  also  made  by  Furtenagel,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  "a  member  of  the  intellectual  circle  that  centered 
around  Justus  Jonas."  The  ultimate  authenticity  and  origin  of 
the  death  bed  images  of  Luther  will,  however,  remain  an  un¬ 
solved  riddle  for  art  historians. 

Eisleben  was  a  mining  town  before  Luther's  birth,  and  it 
remains  so  to  this  day.  Copper  mining  began  about  1300.  The 
town  is  now  part  of  East  Germany  (German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public).  In  1961,  Eisleben  celebrated  its  one-thousandth  anni¬ 
versary.  The  name  and  tradition  of  the  Mansfeld  family  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  mining  enterprises  were  operated,  in  the 
recent  past,  by  the  Mansfeld  Corporation.  Visitors  to  the  town 
may  stay  at  the  "Hotel  Mansfeld,"  and  the  municipality  refers 
to  Eisleben  as  "The  Luther  Town."  Saint  Andrews  Church, 
Eisleben,  where  Luther  gave  a  number  of  sermons  during  his 
stay,  and  where  Jonas  and  Coelius  delivered  their  orations  in 
his  memory,  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  town,  although,  of 
course,  it  has  undergone  several  restorations. 

Additional  funeral  orations  were  given  at  the  Castle  Church 
in  Wittenberg,  and  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Historia.  Three 
associates  of  Luther  spoke  in  the  church:  Philip  Melanchthon, 
John  Bugenhagen  (known  as  Dr.  Pomeranus),  and  Caspar  Cru- 
ziger.  They  were  men  of  varied  careers  and  achievements,  all 
of  them  deeply  influenced  by  Luther's  teachings  and  person¬ 
ality.  More  detail  can  be  found  in  the  Biographical  Notes. 
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As  noted  before,  the  funeral  oration  by  Coelius  reflected 
deep  concern  over  rumors  regarding  the  circumstances  of 
Luther's  death.  Coelius,  speaking  at  the  Eisleben  church,  ob¬ 
served  that  there  had  also  been  misgivings  about  the  wisdom 
of  Luther's  strenuous  journey:  "An  old  man  should  not  have 
made  such  a  cross-country  trip,  at  this  time  of  year  and  in  such 
cold  weather;  one  should  have  saved- him  the  trouble  of  being 
involved  in  negotiations;  if  he  had  stayed  in  Wittenberg,  and 
had  looked  after  himself,  this  way  or  that,  he  might  still  be 
alive.  .  .  While  such  speculations  were  understandable 
enough,  Coelius  said,  they  could  lead  nowhere  but  "into  emo¬ 
tions  like  those  of  an  angry  sea  in  the  wintertime,  and  we 
should  never  see  the  end  of  the  arguments." 

Coelius  recalled  that  Luther's  death  had  not  been  unex¬ 
pected,  as  "it  did  not  begin  simply  during  the  previous  night," 
and  Luther  had  been  "dying  for  a  whole  year,  dealt  with 
thoughts  of  death,  given  sermons  about  death,  spoken  of 
death,  written  of  death."  Actually,  he  had  been  concerned 
with  his  death  a  good  deal  longer  than  that.  Even  when  Luther 
married  Kate,  some  two  decades  earlier,  he  remarked  that  he 
wanted  to  be  "wedded  before  I  die."  Coelius  mentioned  that 
Luther  had  "prayed  to  God  that  he  might  die  without  pro¬ 
longed  agony;  he  regarded  himself  as  an  old,  worn-out,  and 
weak  man,  who  had  often  said:  I  shall  not  live  much  longer." 

Luther's  friends'  concern  over  rumors  about  his  death  were 
justified.  In  fact,  slanderous  assertions,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
in  print,  continued  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  time  of 
Luther  was  a  period  of  rugged  give-and-take,  from  pulpits,  at 
street  corners,  in  pamphlets  and  leaflets.  Accusations  and 
counteraccusations  inflamed  the  public.  Often  enough,  Luther 
himself  practiced  hyperbole  and  vituperation.  As  we  know 
from  our  own  time,  despite  virtually  instantaneous  news  trans¬ 
mission,  television,  and  daily  newspapers,  the  death  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  personality  can  remain  clouded  in  rumor  and  speculation 
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for  years.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  the  emotional  climate  of  the 
day,  it  could  even  be  whispered  that  the  Devil  himself  had 
come  to  carry  Luther  off? 

Death  of  a  leading  personality  provokes  legend-making.  But 
not  only  antagonists  stand  ready  to  detract  or  embellish;  pro¬ 
tagonists  also  are  prone  to  manipulation,  adding  a  bit  here, 
subtracting  a  bit  there.  In  Luther's  case,  this  process  began 
within  hours  of  his  death,  in  a  letter  Justus  Jonas  wrote,  that 
very  night,  to  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony.  The  letter 
contained  a  narrative  of  deathbed  events,  as  well  as  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  funeral  ceremonies.  Jonas  dictated  it  to  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld,  corrected  it,  and  then  sent 
the  final  version  by  special  rider  to  the  elector  at  Torgau.  Jonas 
dated  his  letter,  "Eisleben,  Thursday  after  Valentine,  4  A.M., 
February  18, 1546."  We  may  assume  that  Luther  died  shortly 
before  three  o'clock,  Jonas  began  his  letter  to  the  elector  at 
four,  and  finished  it  around  five  o'clock. 

Even  this  immediate  on-the-scene  account  was  subject,  no 
matter  how  subconsciously,  to  the  kind  of  self-censorship  that 
subtly  affects  virtually  all  historical  recording.  Presumably  for 
reasons  of  dignity  and  good  taste,  Jonas  cut  one  of  Luther's 
earthy  remarks  from  the  version  he  eventually  sent  to  the 
elector.  In  his  first  draft  he  quoted  Luther  as  referring  to  the 
Mansfeld  dispute,  saying,  "Once  I  shall  have  conciliated  my 
dear  lords,  the  counts,  and,  with  God's  will,  have  completed 
my  journey,  I  shall  return  home,  put  myself  into  a  coffin,  and 
let  the  worms  devour  a  good,  fat  Doctor."  Jonas  not  only 
eliminated  this  remark  from  the  letter;  as  the  reader  will  see, 
the  later,  printed  account  also  does  not  contain  it. 

Relatively  more  significant  deletions,  and  additions,  can  be 
found  in  a  contemporary  English  translation  of  the  Wittenberg 
pamphlet,  prepared  by  a  Reformation  partisan,  John  Bale. 
Forced  to  flee  England,  and  settle  in  Germany,  Bale  translated 
a  number  of  documents.  He  took  considerable  liberties  in  his 
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translation  of  the  Historia,  eliminating  several  passages  and 
even  adding  others.  He  amplified  prayers  attributed  to  Luther 
and  left  out  details  of  the  funeral.  Bale  retained  the  oath-like 
concluding  statement  by  the  authors,  testifying  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  document,  but  where  the  original  had  simply  cited 
Luther  as  referring  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  without  any  adjec¬ 
tive,  Bale  made  it  the  "wycked"  Council.  Bale's  English  ver¬ 
sion,  printed  in  Germany— the  type  is  that  used  by  the  printer 
Hans  Lufft,  Marburg— was  probably  paid  for  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony;  the  cover  bears  his  coat  of  arms.  Bale  eliminated  the 
observation  that  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  would  have  liked  to 
see  Luther  buried  in  Eisleben,  but  bowed  to  the  Elector  when 
he  ordered  him  brought  to  Wittenberg. 

The  Elector's  insistence  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  Jonas  as 
well  as  to  the  counts  of  Mansfeld.  John  Frederick  replied  to 
Jonas'  report  on  Luther's  death,  and  his  reply  reached  Jonas  at 
8  P.M.  on  February  19.  Jonas  acknowledged  the  Elector's  letter 
immediately,  so  that  the  rider  could  leave  for  Torgau  within 
an  hour.  He  acknowledged  John  Frederick's  "wish  to  have  the 
body  of  our  late  beloved  father"  taken  from  Eisleben  to  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  noting  that  the  Elector  had  "ordered"  this  arrange¬ 
ment  to  be  carried  out.  The  Mansfeld  counts  wrote  to  the 
elector  that  same  day,  stating  that  "regardless  of  the  fact  that 
we  would  have  liked  to  retain  the  body  in  our  domain,"  they 
would  show  their  "obedience"  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  funeral 
procession  arrived  in  Bitterfeld,  on  the  way  to  Wittenberg,  the 
following  Sunday  at  noon. 

Luther's  death  was  dramatic  and  traumatic,  as  if  a  giant  tree 
had  crashed  to  earth. The  mourners  on  the  road  from  Eisleben, 
where  he  had  been  born  and  where  he  had  died,  to  Witten¬ 
berg,  where  he  had  fought  many  theologic-political  battles, 
expressed  the  despair  that  comes  with  the  realization  that  the 
death  of  man  can  symbolize  the  end  of  an  era.  Melanchthon 
said  in  his  funeral  oration  that  Luther's  death  had  left  his  fol- 
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lowers  "as  orphans,  deprived  of  their  father."  Actually,  he 
died,  after  his  influence  had  passed  its  peak,  on  the  verge  of 
temporary  reverses  for  his  cause.  The  year  after  Luther's  death, 
the  Protestant  League  of  Smalcald  (Schmalkalden)  which  he 
had  sponsored  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  troops 
under  Emperor  Charles  V.  But  ten  years  later,  in  1556,  the  em¬ 
peror  abdicated  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  a  monas¬ 
tery,  while  the  German  princes  assumed  the  right  to  regulate 
the  churches  in  their  territories,  as  Luther  had  envisaged. 

The  last  days  of  Luther  provide  an  historic  vignette,  for 
which  this  volume  seeks  to  create  a  modern  frame.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  of  language,  as  well  as  of 
time  and  style,  while  reflecting  as  faithfully  as  possible  the 
character  of  the  original.  The  edition  on  which  our  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  based  was  printed  at  Wittenberg  in  March  1546,  some 
three  weeks  after  Luther's  death.  Later  that  year,  additional 
printings  took  place  in  Frankfurt-on-Main  and  Nuremberg;  a 
still  later  edition  appeared  in  Jena,  in  1618.  The  copy  from 
which  our  reproduction  was  made,  printed  in  Wittenberg  by 
George  Rhau,  is  in  the  possession  of  The  British  Museum, 
London.  Rhau  had  been  a  musicologist,  first  in  Leipzig  and 
later  in  Eisleben,  before  he  became  a  printer  in  Wittenberg, 
where  his  brother  was  deacon  of  the  town  church. 

In  our  facsimile  reproduction,  isolated  spelling  errors  in  the 
Latin  quotations  have,  of  course,  remained  uncorrected.  The 
number  of  horses  that  brought  the  Count  of  Mansfeld  to  the 
Wittenberg  funeral  is  first  given  as  x/v  and  later,  in  an  obvious 
transposition  of  numerals,  as  Ixv;  we  have  used  the  first  figure 
in  our  translation,  in  both  instances,  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
sistency. 

The  account  of  last-minute  efforts  to  prolong  Luther's  life 
contains  a  medical  oddity:  Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld  brings 
"Unicorn,"  powders  it,  and  Luther  drinks  it,  diluted  in  wine. 
According  to  Dr.  Felix  Marti-lbcinez,  medical  historian  and 
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publisher  of  the  magazine  MD,  New  York,  the  "unicorn's  horn 
was  an  important  drug  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
it  was  even  listed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Dr.  Martf- 
Ibdnez  adds,  "The  powder  was  obtained  by  scraping  the  inside 
of  the  horn,  and  it  was  prescribed  as  a  specific  against  poisons 
and  the  plague,  as  well  as  for  such  complaints  as  fever  and 
fluxes.  The  horn  itself  could  be  worn  as  an  amulet,  and  it  was 
widely  believed  that  a  poisoned  liquid,  after  standing  in  a  cup 
made  from  the  horn  could  be  drunk  without  harm.  Some 
of  the  amulets  and  cups  have  been  preserved,  and  modern 
scholars  have  discovered  that  they  are  from  the  tusk  of  the 
narwhal."  This  Arctic  whale  resembles  a  shark.  In  the  male, 
a  hollow,  elongated  single  tusk,  extends  forward  from  the 
head,  straight  out,  like  a  horn. 

For  additional  data,  the  reader's  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
two  Chronologies,  the  Biographical  Notes  and  the  Bibliog¬ 
raphy,  which  lists  primary  source  material  as  well  as  selected 
supplementary  literature. 


The  editor  of  this  volume  is  indebted  to  a  number  of  author¬ 
ities  and  institutions  for  suggestions  and  source  material;  these 
include,  notably,  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania;  the  Foundation  for  Reformation  Re¬ 
search,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  the  Rare  Book  Division  and  Map 
Room,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Printed  Books,  the  British  Museum,  London;  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York;  the  Concordia  Seminary 
Library,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  in  Germany:  the  Staats-  und  Stadt- 
bibliothek,  Augsburg;  Universitatsbibliothek,  Freie  Universitat 
Berlin;  Staatsbibliothek,  Marburg;  Research  Institute  for  Late 
Medieval  and  Reformation  History,  Universitat  Tubingen;  Nie- 
dersachsisches  Landesmuseum  Hanover;  the  Evangelisches 
Pfarramt,  Church  of  Our  Lady,  Halle;  Directorat  of  the  Mu- 
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seums  and  Luther  Memorials,  Eisleben;  Universitat  Hamburg, 
Seminary  on  History  of  Church  and  Dogma;  Deutsche  Staats- 
bibliothek,  Berlin;  Institut  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  Karl-Marx- 
Universitat,  Leipzig. 


Entitled  Mansfeldici  Comitatus  typus  chorographicus,  the  map 
on  the  following  pages  was  drawn  by  Tilemann  Stella  (1524- 
1589),  a  native  of  Siegen.  The  artist,  an  engineer  and  specialist 
in  hydraulics,  lived  in  Wittenberg  from  1557  to  1560,  and  this 
map  of  the  Mansfeld  area  was  presumably  prepared  during 
that  period.  At  the  same  time,  Stella  published  a  book  on  map 
reading,  a  Brief  and  Clear  Report  on  the  Practice  and  Use  of 
the  New  Land  Maps  (Kurtzer  und  klarer  Bericht  vom  Cebrauch 
und  Nutz  der  neuen  Landtaffeln;  Wittenberg,  1560).  The  cop¬ 
per  engraving  was  made  in  Jena,  where  it  was  printed  in  1571 
with  a  dedication  to  the  counts  of  Mansfeld.  The  Latin  verse 
was  written  by  Zacharias  Pratorius,  Dean  of  Saint  Andrews 
Church  in  Eisleben,  the  town  where  Martin  Luther  was  born 
and  died. 
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Biographical  Notes 


The  men  and  women  who  surrounded  Luther  during  his  last 
days,  those  who  led  the  funeral  procession  and  spoke  in  his 
memory,  were  part  of  the  closely  knit  group  on  whom  he 
exerted  a  magnet-like  force  during  his  lifetime.  They  included 
his  immediate  family,  his  travel  companions  and  authors  of 
the  account  of  his  final  journey,  the  aristocratic  leaders  with 
whom  he  was  linked  for  ideological  and  political  reasons,  as 
well  as  individuals  who  crossed  his  path  more  or  less  by  acci¬ 
dent. 

These  Notes  should  serve  to  supplement  the  material  on  the 
preceding  pages.  Let  us  begin  with  the  three  coauthors  of  the 
Historia,  all  of  whom  were  indebted  to  Luther  for  the  pattern 
of  their  lives.  Justus  Jonas,  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
Reformation,  excelled  in  the  fluency  and  precision  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  translations,  as  well  as  in  sermons  and  other  talks. 
Law  and  philosophy  were  his  early  interests.  He  was  born  Jobst 
Koch  on  June  5, 1493,  at  Nordhausen  (Thuringia)  and  gained 
his  baccalaureate  at  Erfurt  in  1510.  He  showed  an  early  interest 
in  the  then-popular  concepts  of  Humanism. 

Jonas  first  settled  in  Wittenberg  in  1511,  but  returned  to 
Erfurt  fouryears  later;  he  became  Rector  of  the  local  University 
in  1519.  Latin,  jurisprudence,  and  biblical  studies  were  his 
main  subjects.  It  was  in  1 519  that  Luther  presented  his  views  in 
a  dramatic  dispute  with  John  Eck  in  Leipzig.  Jonas  was  deeply 
impressed  by  Luther's  arguments,  and  two  years  later  accom¬ 
panied  him  during  his  appearance  before  the  Diet  (Parlia¬ 
ment)  at  Worms.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  appointed  Jonas  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  University.  When,  shortly 
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afterwards,  Luther  spent  nearly  a  year  in  self-exile  at  Wartburg 
Castle,  Jonas  actively  worked  on  his  behalf  in  Wittenberg. 

Justus  Jonas  became  superintendent  of  churches  at  Halle  in 
1541  or  1542,  and  he  lived  there  when  Luther  passed  through 
the  town  on  his  last  journey  in  1546.  After  Luther's  death,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  military  defeat  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Protestant  League  of  Smalcald,  Jonas  was  banished  from  Halle. 
He  followed  the  Elector  into  exile,  became  Court  pastor  at 
Coburg  in  1551  and  Superintendant  of  churches  in  Eisfeld-on- 
Werra  in  1553.  He  died  there  on  October  9, 1555. 

The  second  author  of  the  chronicle  of  Luther's  last  days, 
Michael  Coelius,  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  Paul  Czols.  He  was 
born  on  September  7, 1492,  at  Dobeln,  went  to  Leipzig  in  1509 
to  attend  the  university,  and  returned  to  his  hometown  three 
years  later  to  teach  at  the  city  school.  Four  years  later,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  became  the  school's  principal.  Coelius 
chose  to  become  a  clergyman  in  1518.  He  first  served  as  pastor 
in  Grimnitz,  later  in  Rochlitz.  Like  Justus  Jonas,  Coelius  wit¬ 
nessed  Luther  during  the  Leipzig  debate  and  decided  to  settle 
in  Wittenberg.  His  stay  there  was  interrupted  when  he  took  a 
pastoral  post  in  a  small  Bohemian  town.  However,  his  Lu¬ 
theran  leanings  became  known,  and  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  Wittenberg  in  1524. 

On  Luther's  recommendation,  Michael  Coelius  became  cas¬ 
tle  preacher  to  Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld  in  1525.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  this  post  for  many  years,  being  named  deacon  in 
1545.  Following  Luther's  death,  he  became  town  pastor  of 
Mansfeld  in  1548,  and  he  died  there  on  December  13,  1559. 

John  Aurifaber  was  known  with  the  addition  of  "Vinarien- 
sis"  to  his  name,  which  showed  that  he  came  from  Weimar 
and  differentiated  him  from  two  other  prominent  men  of  the 
same  name.  His  family  name  had  been  Goldschmied,  and  he 
was  born,  probably  in  Mansfeld,  in  1519.  He  began  studies  at 
Wittenberg  University  in  1537  and  was  quickly  attracted  to 
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Luther's  teachings  and  entourage.  Through  Luther's  good  of¬ 
fices,  Aurifaber  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Mansfeld 
counts  from  1540  to  1544.  The  next  year  he  served  as  chaplain 
to  the  forces  fighting  against  France  and  later  moved  in  with 
the  Luther  family,  acting  as  Martin  Luther's  companion-secre¬ 
tary. 

After  Luther's  death,  Aurifaber  acted  as  a  chaplain  with  the 
Protestant  League  during  the  Smalcald  war.  In  1550  he  became 
pastor  at  the  Weimar  Court,  and  he  participated  prominently 
in  the  political-philosophical  controversies  that  followed. 
After  some  ten  years  in  Weimar,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
post,  and  settled  at  Eisleben  in  1561.  Aurifaber  became  a  pro¬ 
lific  editor  of  Lutheriana,  notably  of  Luther's  Tischreden  (Table 
Talk).  Church  historians  have  questioned  the  accuracy  of  some 
of  these  often  quite  pungent,  recollected  remarks.  He  died  in 
Erfurt  on  November  18, 1575. 

Luther's  immediate  family  included  his  wife,  Katherine,  who 
attended  the  funeral  and  rode  prominently  in  the  procession, 
as  well  as  his  three  sons,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the 
trip  from  Wittenberg  to  Eisleben.  Katherine  Luther  combined 
strength  of  personality  with  tolerance  of  her  willful  and  often 
erratic  husband.  Around  Easter,  1523,  a  group  of  nuns  escaped 
or  were  kidnaped  from  the  Nimschen  cloister  near  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  nine  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  town.  Husbands 
were  found  for  most  of  them,  but  one,  Katherine  of  Bora,  re¬ 
fused  to  marry  a  hand-picked  groom,  Dr.  Caspar  Glatz.  Luther 
married  her  on  May  27, 1525.  He  called  her  Kate,  which  may 
be  translated  at  Kate  or  Kathie.  Occasionally,  with  a  play  on 
words,  Luther  called  her  his  "Kette,"  which  means  "chain." 
As  the  tenor  of  his  last  letters  to  Kate  suggest,  twenty  years  of 
married  life  resulted  in  a  deep  attachment. 

The  Luthers  had  six  children.  Among  the  boys  who  accom¬ 
panied  Luther  on  the  trip  to  Eisleben  was  Hans,  then  nineteen 
years  old,  born  June  7,  1526.  He  was  named  after  Hans,  or 
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John,  Bugenhagen,  a  close  friend  who  gave  one  of  the  funeral 
sermons  at  the  Wittenberg  Castle  Church  (see  below).  Hans 
studied  law  at  Weimar,  but  his  career  was  undistinguished; 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  provided  him  with  a  sinecure,  and  he 
was  given  a  similar  position  later  by  the  Duke  of  Prussia.  Hans 
Luther  married  the  only  daughter  of  Caspar  Cruziger,  another 
close  friend  of  the  family  (see  below). 

Martin,  the  second  son,  born  November  9, 1531,  was  four¬ 
teen  years  old  during  the  fateful  journey.  He,  too,  faded  within 
the  shadow  of  the  father  whose  name  he  inherited.  Although 
he  studied  theology,  Martin  did  not  become  a  practicing 
cleric.  His  younger  brother,  Paul,  was  the  most  prominent  of 
Martin  Luther's  three  sons.  Born  on  January  28,  1533,  Paul 
celebrated  his  thirteenth  birthday  during  the  Eisleben  journey. 
He  became  a  popular  court  physician,  practicing  successively 
for  the  sons  of  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  the  Duke 
John  Frederick  of  Gotha,  and  the  Elector  Joachim  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  He  settled  at  Dresden,  later  at  Leipzig  (1590)  and  died 
on  March  8, 1593. 

Martin  and  Katherine  Luther  had  three  daughters,  of  whom 
two  died  young.  Elizabeth,  born  December  10, 1527,  died  on 
August  3, 1528.  Her  fate  deeply  affected  Luther,  who  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  seemed  to  have  "a  woman's  heart,  so  shaken  am 
I."  The  second  daughter,  Magdalena,  was  born  on  May  4, 
1529.  She  died  at  thirteen,  on  September  20, 1542. 

The  third  Luther  daughter,  Margarethe,  was  born  on  De¬ 
cember  17,  1534.  She  married  an  aristocratic  student  at  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  Georg  von  Kunheim,  on  August  5, 
1555.  She  died  in  1570,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

The  collapse  of  the  Protestant  League,  a  year  after  Luther's 
death,  uprooted  the  widow  and  her  children.  Katherine  Luther 
had,  with  characteristic  energy,  run  a  small  farm  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  family's  income.  The  Elector  had  given  Luther  the 
so-called  Black  Cloister  of  Wittenberg  as  a  residence.  During 
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his  lifetime,  the  house  was  filled  not  only  with  the  children, 
but  also  with  more  or  less  temporary  residents.  When  the 
elector  was  defeated,  the  Luther  property  was  vandalized  or 
seized.  Katherine  Luther  eventually  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
and  other  rulers  in  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia  offered 
her  refuge.  However,  following  an  accident  involving  her  car¬ 
riage,  she  died  on  December  20, 1552. 

The  men  around  Luther  were  well  represented  during  the 
funeral  procession  and  the  ceremonies  at  the  Castle  Church 
at  Wittenberg.  Three  of  them  spoke  in  his  memory:  Philip 
Melanchthon,  John  Bugenhagen,  and  Caspar  Cruziger.  Next  to 
Luther  himself,  Philip  Melanchthon  was  the  most  notable  Re¬ 
formation  figure.  Melanchthon  came  from  a  family  named 
Schwarzerd,  and  he  adopted  a  Hellenization  of  this  name, 
which  stands  for  "Black  Earth."  Born  at  Bretten  (Baden)  on 
February  16, 1497,  he  pursued  a  distinguished  scholarly  career 
that  reflected  knowledge  and  skills  which  later  benefited  his 
close  collaboration  with  Martin  Luther.  Melanchthon  began  his 
studies  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  obtained  his  B.A.,  and  gained 
an  M.A.  degree  at  Tubingen.  In  1518,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
made  him  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg  University. 

Melanchthon's  help  to  Luther  was  substantial.  He  edited  his 
translations  of  the  Bible  from  Latin  into  German,  organizing 
and  revising  Luther's  drafts.  He  was  particularly  helpful  during 
and  after  Luther's  stay  at  Wartburg  Castle.  While  Luther  was  in 
self-exile  at  the  castle,  Melanchthon  acted  as  his  representa¬ 
tive  in  Wittenberg.  Their  literary-scholarly  collaboration  con¬ 
tinued  after  Luther's  return  to  the  university  town.  In  1520, 
Melanchthon  married  Katherine  Krapp,  and  their  home  be¬ 
came  a  salon  and  clearing  house  for  the  political-theological 
Reformation  group.  The  translation  work  and  drafting  of  com¬ 
mentaries  continued  until  1524.  The  following  year,  Melanch¬ 
thon  traveled  in  southern  Germany  for  health  reasons.  He 
rebuffed  attempts  to  separate  himself  from  Luther;  in  1525  he 
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published  an  affirmation  of  his  adherence  to  Luther's  ideas, 
the  Summa  doctrin ae  Lutheri.  He  did  not,  however,  initially 
approve  of  Luther's  marriage  to  Katherine;  on  June  16, 1525, 
Melanchthon  wrote  that  "the  nuns  have  used  their  skills  on 
him  most  successfully,"  and  asserted  that  their  company  had 
"softened  and  even  inflamed  this  noble  and  high-spirited 
man."  However,  the  two  families  eventually  developed  cor¬ 
dial  relations. 

During  various  encounters  between  Luther  and  his  antago¬ 
nists,  Melanchthon  acted  as  his  deputy  and  "ambassador."  He 
played  a  leading  role  in  drawing  up  the  dramatic  Lutheran 
declaration  at  Augsburg,  the  "Augsburg  Confession"  of  1530. 
Melanchthon  also  led  delegations  in  talks  with  Roman  divines 
and  the  Swiss  reformer  Huldreich  Zwingli.  At  times  his  rela¬ 
tively  conciliatory  attitude  seemed  to  deviate  from  Luther's 
more  rigid  positions. 

In  1540,  Melanchthon  was  deeply  shocked  by  Luther's  en¬ 
couragement  of  a  second  marriage  for  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse.  The  landgrave  had  sought  to  undo  an  earlier  marriage, 
but  Luther  could  neither  endorse  the  type  of  annulment  that 
might  have  been  arranged  in  Rome,  nor  had  divorce  gained  a 
foothold  in  German  Protestantism  at  that  time.  Recalling  the 
multiple  marriages  of  Old  Testament  patriarchs,  Luther  confi¬ 
dentially  suggested  a  second  marriage  to  Philip.  Rather  quick¬ 
ly,  the  fact  that  he  had,  in  effect,  endorsed  bigamy  became 
public  knowledge.  The  tensions  caused  by  this  event  appar¬ 
ently  caused  Melanchthon  to  suffer  a  psychosomatic  illness  in 
June  1540,  which  forced  him  to  take  an  extended  bed  rest. 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  disagreements,  and  basic  differ¬ 
ences  in  temperament,  Melanchthon  felt  the  loss  of  Luther 
keenly,  and  he  spoke  with  great  passion  at  the  Wittenberg 
funeral  on  February  22,  1546.  He  died  at  the  same  age  as 
Luther,  sixty-three,  on  April  19, 1560,  and  was  buried  beside 
him  at  the  Castle  Church. 
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John  Bugenhagen,  the  second  speaker  at  the  church,  was 
known  as  "Dr.  Pomeranus,"  a  reference  to  his  home  province, 
Pomerania,  where  he  was  born,  at  Willin,  on  June  24, 1484. 
He  moved  to  Wittenberg  in  1521  and  was  best  known  for  his 
interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament,  comments  on  the 
Psalms,  and  studies  of  the  lives  of  Jeremiah  and  Jonah.  Bugen¬ 
hagen  was  much  in  demand  as  an  organizer  of  Reformation 
congregations;  he  went  to  Hamburg  in  1525,  Brunswick  in 
1528,  and  Lubeck  in  1530.  He  returned  to  his  native  Pomerania 
four  years  later.  Next,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Town  Church 
at  Wittenberg;  in  effect,  this  made  Luther  one  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners.  At  the  behest  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  Bugen¬ 
hagen  spent  two  years,  beginning  in  1542,  in  Scandinavia.  He 
died  in  1558. 

The  third  speaker  at  the  Wittenberg  funeral,  Caspar  Cruzi- 
ger,  was  born  on  January  1, 1504,  in  Leipzig,  where  he  attend¬ 
ed  the  university  at  a  very  young  age.  He  became  rector  of  the 
Town  School  of  Magdeburg  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1530  he 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  served  as  professor  of  theology 
and  as  pastor  at  the  Castle  Church.  Luther  was  impressed  by 
Cruziger's  knowledge  ("This  man  will  teach  theology  after  my 
death"),  but  occasionally  exasperated  by  his  passivity  and 
tolerance.  Cruziger  died  on  November  16, 1548. 

Prominent  among  those  attending  the  funeral  ceremonies 
was  George  Brack,  also  known  as  Gregorius  Pontanux,  chan¬ 
cellor  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony. 
Bruck  was  the  most  influential  executive  in  the  government  of 
Saxony.  As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  Luther  obtained  a 
letter  from  the  Elector,  during  his  talks  with  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld,  urging  him  to  return;  the  letter,  which  was  merely 
a  diplomatic  device,  had  been  obtained  through  Bruck.  The 
Chancellor's  name  was  that  of  his  birthplace,  Bruck,  near  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  where  he  was  born  in  1483.  He  took  up  residence  in 
Wittenberg,  where  he  became  a  doctor  of  law.  Briick  served 
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at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and,  after  his 
death,  with  John  Frederick,  holding  the  position  of  Chancellor 
from  1520  to  1550;  it  is  assumed  that  he  drafted  a  number  of 
state  papers  for  the  Elector,  including  John  Frederick's  letter 
of  protest  to  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  quarreled  with  Kate,  after 
Luther's  death,  because  she  resisted  his  demand  that  Luther's 
children  should  betaken  from  her  and  educated  under  official 
guidance.  After  his  service  in  Wittenberg,  Bruck  settled  in 
Jena,  where  he  died  on  February  20, 1557. 

The  chronicle  of  Luther's  last  days  mentions,  among  the 
members  of  the  funeral  procession  at  Wittenberg,  one  Dr. 
Jeronymus.  He  was  Hieronymus  Schurff,  a  noted  lawyer  and 
member  of  the  university  faculty.  Born  at  Saint  Gallen  on  April 
20, 1480,  he  had,  like  Luther,  been  an  Augustinian  monk.  After 
living  in  Basel  and  Tubingen,  Schurff  settled  at  Wittenberg  and 
served  as  professor  of  law.  He  later  held  a  similar  post  at 
Frankfurt  (Oder),  concluding  his  career  as  superintendent  of 
churches  for  the  Saale  area.  He  died  on  January  6, 1554. 

Among  those  present  at  Luther's  deathbed  was  Count  Hans 
Heinrich  von  Schwartzenburg-Leutenberg  (1496-1555),  ruler 
of  the  county  surrounding  the  town  of  Leutenberg  in  Thurin¬ 
gia;  he  had  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  between  the  counts 
of  Mansfeld. 
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Concerning  the  Christian 

departure  from  this  mortal 
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<$/  ®  jrjrfff*  ganuarW  aue?  tx\ 

■vj-foberimg/bet  lEbelen  mb  wolgeboW 
nen  dfcauenmb  £etrn  jtitTTanefelb 
bet1  jEbrxmbtge  i£etr£>«  tltarrinus  £»? 
eber  von  tPitteroberg  miegejogen/  mb  btc 
et#e  imcbt  ju  j&itmfelbgetegert  ♦ 


‘Pnb  tjl  abet  bie  erfotbetug  jD,  fcoeforts 
ttlartimvon  tvolgebacbren  (Srmten  /  «u$ 
ber  wfadtm  0efct>et>en  /  bus  fid)  jivifebett 
jbren  gnaben  viei/  mb  gtolfe  jrrungen  mb 
gcbrcefecn/e^Uche  jett  her  erbnlfw/  Parana 
ber  £etvf(bafft  tTfanefelb  /  allerley  wetter 
rung  jubefabren  gewejen  /  &erb<tlben  bie 
(braneit  famptlid)  Z>.  £>octorem  XYlatti'/ 
ttwn/ak  ber  and  jbwgnobenberrfebaflfit/ 
nemlieb  von  JEtsleben  burriggebefen  /  fidf> 
nw  ber  mterbattbltmg  $ubdaben/mb  $ti 
vletfftgen/fome!  m6gli<b  bie  faebett  jmtertr* 
gen  mb  jmiergletcben  ♦  tt)ten?oUber  2>. 
doctor  tTIartmus/ftd)  jnn  fol<t>e  P?elrtt> 
ebc  henbel  einjtila  (fen  nid)t  gepflegt/  fonber 
femes  beruffs  je  mb  ahvegen/  mit  prebfgen 
lefen/  febretben  /  mb  anbcni/nne  mentgltd) 
bamf?/b<5d)(?es  vleis  gero<u*ct/@o  b^ter 

2t  i)  bod? 
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ON  THE  23rd  day  of  January  [1546], 

the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  left  Witten¬ 
berg  at  the  behest  of  the  Noble  Gentlewoman 
and  Lord  of  Mansfeld,  spending  the  night  at 
Bitterfeld. 

The  request  to  Dr.  Martin,  on  the  part  of  the 
respected  gentlewoman,  was  prompted  by  a 
number  of  factors  which  had  caused  their  graces 
many  and  substantial  misunderstandings  for 
some  time,  and  which  now  threatened  further 
difficulties  to  the  Mansfeld  domain.  Because  of 
this,  the  gentlewoman  had  asked  Doctor  Martin, 
particularly  as  he  had  been  born  in  their  graces' 
domain,  at  Eisleben,  to  participate  in  negotia¬ 
tions  and  to  help  achieve  clarification  and  settle¬ 
ment.  As  his  sermons,  reading,  and  writing  de¬ 
manded  Dr.  Martin's  full  attention,  he  did  not 
usually  engage  in  such  worldly  undertakings,  but 
he  nevertheless 
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bed)/fcmeeX>Aterlattbe  balbeti/bAtnft  bae 
felbige  $u  eittiglett  gebrad)t/  tpcttetung  xotf 
fomeit/vnb  btetifraffett  mitemanber  freuitb 
lid)  m<5d)tett  verfSttet  swb  wrtragen  xrer* 
bett/btefe  r^djc  nidjt  roegetn/  nod?  abfebla* 
bett  wollett  /  0b  ee  jbme  wol  foldjet  jcit  jit 
eeifeit/Pttb  ftd>  mttbtefettbtttgett  jubelrtbett/ 
gatt&  vngelegen/Aud)  befd>w<dtd)/t>nb  wt 
bet  femett  gebrAud)  /  gewefettOfi  bcttrcgeit 
ben  tog  nrie  obffebet  ro»  tPittembcrg  /  jmt 
bem  namen  bee  2lllmecbtigcn  /tied)  jtiele* 
bettgerbetfet. 

0ett  jrjctiq.  tag  3amtatq/tfl  cr  vmbctlff 
*bt  vot  rntttag  j»  £aII  etnfomen  /  wtb  bej 
0*3onae  $«  iceberg  gelegett. 

0eit  jejrD.  jcjtvj.  )Cjcvtj73AnuArq/i|i<r 
^aU  bUebat/wbmbcrtbunbei wafTer/vitb 
batbeitjrje»j.tag/  weleber  roar  bcr  i>im* 
flag  nad>  Comterfioitte  p  A«Ii/alba  jtm  vnt 
fev  liebeit  ftaweit  &ircbengeprebtgt/  ane 
belt  2fctfe  2lpa(lblOttiro  /*>on  pauli  bele* 
rung. 

attff  belt  0on»erflag/  weleber  wat  ben 
W  /if|  et  von  £all  aoe/ vbec 

bae  waffep  /  fampt  femeit  bictert  Gotten 

vnb 
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nevertheless  did  not  refuse  to  go  on  this  journey, 
nor  seek  to  shunt  it  aside.  He  did  so  for  patriotic 
reasons,  hoping  to  achieve  unity  and  bring  the 
counts  to  friendly  conciliation  and  cooperation. 
The  trip,  however,  was  inconveniently  timed, 
strenuous,  and  a  disruption  of  his  pattern  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Thus  he  departed,  on  the  above-mentioned 
date,  traveling,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty, 
from  Wittenberg  to  Eisleben. 

He  arrived  at  Halle  on  the  24th  of  January  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  stopping  over  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Jonas. 

He  was  forced  to  remain  at  Halle  on  January 
25,  26,  and  27,  his  journey  being  delayed  by 
flood  conditions.  On  Tuesday  the  26th,  the  Day 
of  the  Conversion  of  Paul,  he  preached  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  on  the  Paulist  creed. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  January,  he  crossed 
the  river,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons  [Hans, 
Martin,  and  Paul],  as  well  as 
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t>nb  S.^orme/warlid)  etwas  mttgcfat>r/ 

fl«ffm2Saan/i?bcct>a8n?fl|fa-0cfaren/b(ia 
er  au<b  fdbcfi  fpracb  j»  fcoctor  3ona8/,ite 
bet  jD.jonas  /  wet  bae  bem  tCcuffd  ntcbt 
inn  fan  wplgcfallen  /  winn  td>  £>♦  t!7artt> 
bus/  mit  brcten  @<5nen  *>nb  cud)  /  jnn  bent 
waffct  etftfff/X>nb  volgcnbe  nad>  *£i8leb£ 
gctbeifet. 

X)ttb  nrtcb  ban  et  /  miff  bet  dJrcng/imt 
bunbett  »nb  breijeben  pfetbcn  mtgcno? 
mi  futJEwlcben  faro/wurber  fafl  fcbrcvtcb 
bn  wagett/alfo/bos  man  ftdE>  aucb  fcinee  le* 
bills  bcfnbrct  /  £>ocb  Ale  man  j  bn  fun  bee 
tgetbcrge  mit  warmer)  tuebertt  gerteben/afs 
rnb  tranct  erbenabenb/tmb  warju  frie* 
bcn/tlagt  fub  niebtmebt  /  Tibet  juuor  auff 
bem  wagen/wic  jbnbtcfrancfbett  anfiies/ 
fagetcr  /  3Da»  tbut  mtr  berCenffdalweg/ 
wenn  id>  etwas  gtoftes  vorbab  /  mb  Aim 
ttd>ten  fol/bae  cr  mteh  juuor/  alfo  retfnebt 
mb  mtt  einer  foleben  Mentation  angteifft. 

X)btt  bem  jrrijc .  tag  3amtarq  an /bis 
auff  ben  jcvq.  tag  ftbruarq  3nclufiue/ifi  cr 
ju  jSielebcn  gewefen  fun  ber  banblung/mb 
neben  ber  banbdung  vier  prebigt  getban/ 

3t  iq  cut 
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as  well  as  Dr.  Jonas.  They  braved  the  dangerous 
waters  in  a  small  boat,  which  prompted  him  to 
say  to  Doctor  Jonas:  "Wouldn't  the  Devil  be 
pleased,  dear  Dr.  Jonas,  if  I,  the  Doctor  Martin, 
together  with  my  three  sons  and  you,  were  to 
drown  in  these  waters."  He  then  proceeded  to 
Eisleben. 

But  when  he  was  welcomed,  at  the  border,  by 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  men  on  horseback,  he 
had  such  an  attack  of  weakness  in  the  coach  that 
there  was  fear  for  his  life.  However,  upon  arriv¬ 
ing  he  was  massaged  with  warm  blankets,  ate 
and  drank  in  the  evening,  grew  satisfied  and  un¬ 
complaining.  Earlier,  when  his  illness  flared  up 
in  the  coach,  he  had  said :  "That  is  what  the  Devil 
always  does  to  me:  whenever  I  am  planning 
something  important,  and  am  about  to  accom¬ 
plish  it,  he  tries  to  interfere  ahead  of  time." 

From  the  29th  of  January  to  the  17th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  inclusive,  he  remained  at  Eisleben  for  the 
negotiations.  In  addition,  he  delivered  four  ser¬ 
mons.  Once, 
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«in  mrtl  oflfenrltcbcn  worn  pn'effmfb  un  bem 
2fitnr  bie  Communion  gcl>aiten )  bte  flbfolu* 
non  cmpfflngcn  /  vnb  jtn't  Communicitr/ 
rub  bey  bee  uubern  Communion/  Hemltd) 
©ontogs  a  m  tag  Dnlentim  /  b«t  er  jxvxen 
prief!er/n  a<b  2f  po  ff oilman  br  «ud)  fe<b  or# 
bmirtvnbgetreibet* 
f&&  finb  mid)  von  bem  jrjevuj*  tfanuArii 
on  /  bia  <wff  ben  jemj  ♦  ^ebruflrq  /  gat 
riel  femes:  trojiltd>ct  rebe  von  jbm  g efytet/ 
bfl  er  offt  femes  .liters  /  vnb  bus  etfid)  bfl# 
betm  /  trenn  er  gen  EPittembetg  wibber  Ho# 
men  trurbe  /  jut  ruge  legen  /  gebaebt  bat/ 
2tud)  rteltrid>t:gcr  tt<$  jlltcbec  ©ptfiebe  bet 
0cbrifft/rber  tifeb/  jnn  bey  fern  ber  (Staff 
fen/vnb  vnfet  Anbct/bie  tritntit  fbnt  $ts 
ttfeb  fflffen/flusgelcgt/irelcbe  jufemerjett 
follcu  inn  einem  fonbetltcbeu  rerjeidjroo 
flusgebeu . 

X>nb  fonberltdi  fllleabenb/biejtjrj.  tage 
butd»/t|l  er  number  grojfen  (Hubert  vom  tifd) 
fun  fein  ffubltu  gmtgen  vmb  fld>t  vbt/  ober 
offt  bflfur/flud)  bie  flbenb  allc/etn  gate  rretl 
tin  fenftet  gefianben/vnb  fein  gebet  ju  (Sott 
fberitf?h<b  rub  emflggerbflf)/  bos  wt'e/D* 

3owfl8/ 


Once,  in  public  (when  Communion  was  offered 
at  the  altar),  he  received  absolution  from  the 
priest,  together  with  two  communicants;  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  Communion,  which  took  place 
on  Sunday,  Valentine's  Day,  he  ordained  and 
blessed  two  priests  in  the  Apostolic  tradition. 

From  the  28th  of  January  to  the  17th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  he  imparted  many  thoughts  that  were 
beautifully  uplifting,  while  discussing  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
might  retire  upon  his  return  to  Wittenberg.  He 
also  cited  important  and  comforting  quotations 
from  Scripture,  interpreting  them  at  the  table  in 
the  presence  of  the  count  and  of  those  of  us  who 
were  sitting  around  him;  these  will  eventually  be 
recorded  separately. 

We  observed  that,  on  each  of  these  twenty- 
one  nights,  he  rose  from  the  table  in  the  big 
room  at  eight  o'clock,  or  even  earlier,  went  to  his 
little  room,  and  then  stood  for  a  good,  long  time 
by  the  window.  There,  he  said  his  prayers  so  fer¬ 
vently  and  carefully  that  we,  Dr.  Jonas, 
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Jotiae  /  XXI  ♦  Ccltits  /2fmbroftu0  fan  biei? 
nee  /  Joannes  3urtfaber  TDinartenfisenneb 
ban  wtr  (fill  wara* )  offt  etheb  wort  geb6* 
ret/vne  berwunbett/  iDarnacb  batergeb 
aue  bent  fenfler  uwbgetranb/ftMcb  (ala 
bette  a  aber  erne  lafl  abgelegwmb  ganci'ntg 
Itcbnocb  an  balbe  vtertd  flunbtmtvnege? 
rebt  /  aid  bain  $u  bett  gang  en. 

2foff  ben  fflttwoebw  aber  bat  jrvij.,Sc* 
bruarvf  /  baben  bie  £emt  vnb  <Btautn  Vo 
<£♦  felb  gebetat  /  trob  wtr  aUe  /  cr  wolt 
vot  mittag  mebt  jmt  biegtoflat  (lube  $u  bat 
banbelung  geben  /  fonbein  rugen  /  £>a  bat 
erjmtfetnem  flublmauff  etnem  lebern  bett* 
lem  gdegat  /  aueb  tm  flilblm  vmbgangen 
wtb  gebett/  Htebte  befle  wemgeraber  /  a* 
benbe  rnb  morgats  barnben  jimber  gro* 
(fat  flubat/  auff  femem  (lul/ficb  an  ttfeb  ge* 
fcQt/vnb  baffeibtge  abenbmal  juuor  ( ale  ct 
ben  morgen  fur$  vot  brey  *>br  /feltgltcb  fntt 
(Soft  verfcbicbentfl )  bat  er  vtd  wtebttge 
wort  vnb  rebe /vom  tobvnb  ftinfftigem  to 
wtgem  leben  gerebt/'twter  anberngefagt/ 
2 (<t>  lieber  ©ott/jrjr.  jar tfl ctitgeringe jat/ 

no<b  macbtbitfla»e$dt/biwdt  wfifi/ 

warn 
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Dr.  Jonas,  Master  Coelius,  his  servant  Ambrose 
[Rutzell  of  Delitzsch]  and  John  Aurifaber  of 
Weimar,  were,  to  our  surprise,  able  to  hear  sev¬ 
eral  words  quite  clearly  (we  kept  silent  at  these 
times).  Afterwards  he  would  turn  away  from  the 
window,  cheerful  (as  if  he  had  shed  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den),  usually  talking  to  us  for  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  going  to  bed. 

However,  on  Wednesday  the  17th  of  February, 
our  esteemed  lords  and  ladies  joined  us  in  urging 
him  not  to  descend  to  the  big  room  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  further  talks,  but  to  rest  instead.  He  did 
remain  in  his  little  room,  resting  on  the  small 
featherbed  or  walking  about,  praying.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  he  came  down  into  the  big  room  for 
dinner,  sitting  in  his  chair  at  the  table,  as  usual 
(and  this  on  the  very  night  before  his  death, 
when  he  passed  away,  with  the  Lord's  blessing, 
at  three  o'clock  the  following  morning),  speak¬ 
ing  words  of  grave  importance,  reflecting  on 
death  and  on  the  future  eternal  life;  he  said, 
among  other  things:  "Oh,  dear  Cod,  twenty 
years  are  a  short  time,  yet  during  this  brief  period 
the  world  has  become  a  desert  wherein 
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warn  trim  vnb  wcib  md>t  naefc  (Foffee  ge 
vtibotbruingjufomw  femen/wie 
gar  tjte  ey  tel  Crcatto/CSiott  famlet  jl>m  feme 
iLbttftttcb  £trd)  et»  gros  tcilane  ben  flet> 
wen  fmbem/£)aim  id)  glettbe  /  warm  cm 
fmbvoit  cmem  jar  fftrbt/bae  ollcjcir  taut 
fcitt  dbctjwcytaufent  jmgefmbcr  mitjbnt 
jlerbcit/2lber  wciw  id)  iD.  Vttavtinw  bteyf 
fcd>$iga-  ff  erb/fo  bait  id)  nt'd>t/b48  for  f«&* 
»g  ober  bwnbert  bind)  bte  XDelt  mit  mtr  flee 
ben/bamt  bte  JX>elt  tturb/tjnnb  ntcbtalt/ 
XX?olan/wtr  alter*  mfiffen  barttmb  fo  lartg  Ie 
ben/bae  witbemCenffel  jnn  fynbetit  (if 
btn/foutcl  bdebeit/  tfnttew/denb  bet  XDdt 
erfaten  /  auffbao  tvtr  jeugert  fetn  /bad  bet 
Ccuffel  (o  ein  b<$fer  gctfl  genyefen  /  ttfmftot 
ltd)  0cfd»!ed)t  t(i  /  tvk  cm  febafffial  /  bcc 
fcbladrtfcbaff. 

2(ud>  0«bad>te/bet  £ert  ^Doctor  belt 
felben  tajten  abenb  vbet  tijeb/  btefer  ftagen/ 
mtnlt<b/0b  wit  jnn  jbenet  jeltgen/  fflnffttf 
gen  ewigen  vetfamltmg  vnb  %itd>m/  aud) 
etnanbet  fennen  wflrben/Dnb  ba  wit  via'/ 
flig  baten  be0bettd)t0/bajprad)er/T3W« 
tbtt  21bam  /  et  fern  lebtagmege* 

febw/ 
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wherein  men  and  women  fail  to  live  up  to  God's 
design  and  order,  but  engage  in  vain  goings  on. 
God  is  forced  to  make  up  his  Christian  Church 
largely  of  small  children.  Because,  as  I  see  it, 
when  a  one-year-old  child  dies,  one  thousand 
or  two  thousand  such  children  die  at  the  same 
time.  But  when  the  time  comes  for  me,  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  to  die  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  I  don't  believe 
that  there  will  be  as  many  as  sixty  or  one  hundred 
people  still  living  in  the  world  who  will  die  to¬ 
gether  with  me.  Right  now,  the  world  just  does 
not  grow  old.  Well,  then,  we  oldsters  simply 
have  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  Devil  from 
the  rear  [see  him  for  what  he  really  is],  having 
brought  so  much  wickedness,  treachery,  and 
suffering  upon  the  world.  It  is  up  to  us  to  bear 
witness  that  the  Devil  has  been  an  evil  influence, 
while  mankind  lives  like  sheep,  penned  up  and 
ready  for  slaughter." 

During  this  final  evening  at  the  table,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  also  dealt  with  the  problem  of  how  we  would 
recognize  one  another  in  that  blessed  future,  the 
eternal  congregation.  And  when  we  questioned 
him  eagerly  on  this  subject,  he  said:  "When 
Adam,  who  had  never  seen  Eve, 
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fcb«t/lA0  ba  vnb  fdtj&cff/  2(18  ct  AbetAuffr 
n?Acbte/i)A  (aget  er  m<bt/tt>o  fompffu  b<r  f 
XPa8  bi(iu:*0onbcrn/bA8fletfd>t|i  von 
roemem  fleffcb/vnb  baa  betn  von  mcmen  bet 
nengenomen.iPobtr  wufierbaa/baa  bte 
ivcib  ana  Cement  ftewgefpnjtigm  wtrertta 
ber  ge  jehad)  ea  /baa  or  bee  bctltgen  <0<t(ica 
vol/vnb  tm  WAtbAfttigcn  errentnta  <?ottea 
war/Su  bem  erf enbtnta  vob  bflb  /  tverben 
iw  jnn  jenem  leben  wibberumb  in  Cbnfto 
ernewert/baa  wfc  Vatw/XHum/  vnb  vne 
vntemanber  tennen  werben/von  ange* 


|U9tbeflctybatmwte4bainvnb&ua« 
Hid)*  langnaeb  btefen  tvotten  /  iff  ee 
anffgeflanben  /  vnb  fnn  (bin  (Wbltn  gan* 
gen/ vnb  (mb  jbm (one  $wen  fleme06ne 
tfTartinna/pauIaa/  fit.  Ceb'ua  balb  nacb 
gefolaet /bat  et  fid)  (enter  gewonb«t  naeb 
im  froblm  fnn  baa  fenfter  gclegt$ubeftn/ 
i’|l  XXI  *  Celiua  wibber  berabgangen  /  vnb 
»ft  3oannca  2lurtfaber  Dfnartenfte  |>tn# 
an(f  fomen  /  bat  ber  doctor  gcfngt/  ttlir 
wirb  aber  web  vnb  bange/ wit  jnuor/vmb 
bte  brtri!/&a  bat  3obatmeage(agt/3eb 
bflbge|eb«n/ba  teb  ber  jtmgen  Aerrtt  praet 

»  ceptot 


Eve,  awakened  from  his  sleep,  he  did  not  ask, 
'Where  did  you  come  from?  Who  are  you?'  but 
'This  is  flesh  of  my  flesh,  bone  of  my  bone.'  How 
did  he  know  that  this  woman  had  not  sprung 
forth  from  a  rock?  It  was  because  he  was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  truly  beheld  God.  With 
such  insights  and  images,  we  shall  be  renewed  in 
Christ  in  the  life  beyond.  Thus,  we  shall  know 
our  mother  and  father,  as  well  as  each  other,  by 
sight,  even  better  than  did  Adam  and  Eve." 

Shortly  after  speaking  thus,  he  stood  up  and 
went  to  his  room.  His  two  young  sons,  Martin 
and  Paul,  and  Master  Coelius  soon  followed  him. 
In  his  room,  he  placed  himself  within  the  win¬ 
dow  frame,  as  usual,  in  order  to  pray.  Master 
Coelius  returned  downstairs.  But  when  John 
Aurifaber  went  up,  the  Doctor  said,  "I  have  a 
frightful  pain  in  my  chest,  just  as  before."  John 
said,  "I  recall  that,  when  I  was  the  young  men's 
tutor  and 
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ceptotwar/wctf  jbttotwnb  bwbnijl/obcr 
|bn(i»bd  tmrb/bA8  jni  btcGtrcwnanborn 
gegebe  bAt/HWt  )t>re  bAbe/wd  td>  tefolZ/ 
^«tbcr2)octor  jAgefa0t/3»  bontfl^obAtt 
w8/d)«  ebt  jur  ©Kum  gAngot/ctlaibbarim 
ttt  gdauffot/mb  ttifftc.joiMe/rnb  til* 
Cdto/bw  vba:  jnwr  Vattr  vnfcr  lAttg/mcbt 
bAwbe  g<tv<f<tt/ipfi  fd>nd  b»iwwff  gdAttffc 
2(18  wir  bttMuff  f  Atnot  /  bar  or  fid>  ado: 
bAt*  geftaget  vmobtebntfi /Da  wit  don 
fttmb  Ant  (anon  gcbtAiubnAtb/wicarbA# 
bdm  gcpfiegtf  >  mtt  WArmat  tfcfearn  jbtt 
tt?pl  gawbat  /  bA8  <r  anpfAnb  /mb  fprnd) 
jbmc  ware  bcflar  /  Xutm  ©tAff  2(lbt:«bt  fd# 

bargdAuffat  mtt  ftltjoban  /btAtbtwbAe 
jBmbwn  /  mb  fprad)  bar  ©tAff  /  XCt<  ge* 
b«te  <D  Itebcr  ^arrfcoc t&f  ©AtAtifF  ba: 
doctor  fptA<b  /  ®8  b  At  fait  not/  gitcbtgcie 


Aartr/<6  be  gittt  |tct>  ju  Deffertt  /  jpa  i)At  |pm 
KMfF2(lbce<btfdb  /  bafi  ifiinbom  ceife  a* 
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Mfobff  )bw  gdAflat /2)a  bat  matt  aiiffn 
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and  you  used  to  suffer  from  complaints  in  the 
chest  and  elsewhere,  the  Gentlewoman  gave  you 
unicorn.  Would  you  now  like  me  to  get  you 
some?"  The  Doctor  said,  "Yes."  Before  John  left 
to  find  the  gentlewoman,  he  rushed  downstairs 
and  called  Dr.  jonas  and  Master  Coelius.  They 
had  not  been  downstairs  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  twice,  and  now  they  rushed 
upstairs  again. 

When  we  came  up,  he  complained  bitterly  of 
chest  pains.  From  that  moment  on  we  began  to 
rub  him  thoroughly  with  warm  blankets  (just  as 
he  was  used  to,  at  home)  until  he  felt  the  results 
and  said  he  was  feeling  better.  Count  Albrecht 
himself  accompanied  John  and  brought  the  uni¬ 
corn.  The  Count  asked,  "How  are  you,  my  dear 
Doctor?"  To  which  the  Doctor  replied,  "There  is 
no  need  to  worry,  my  Lord,  it  is  getting  better." 
Count  Albrecht  then  scraped  the  unicorn  him¬ 
self.  Once  the  Doctor  felt  an  improvement,  he 
departed  but  left  Conrad  von  Wolfframsdorf, 
one  of  his  advisers,  with  us.  Dr.  Jonas,  Master 
Coelius,  John,  and  Ambrose  also  remained.  We 
then  carried  out  the  Doctor's 
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fcoetots  btgcvtn/ta*  gefebabt  cmbotti  i'm; 
tint  Itfffd  rott  turn  ycviv  ji)m  emgegeben/b* 
Concao  von  HDolfi^mti&botff  juuot  ftlbfl 
ciit  Kffel  vokbmtttt  bet  fcoctot  beffe  wm'/ 
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2)«  Uget  et  fi#  vitgefe^dtcb  vmb  ijc*  vfct 
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fftfolafftn/fittb  mr  totjeitae/vfi 
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mb  fattettjwdeti  ttetnm  @$n<n/tTImtwo 
mb  pmilo/bey  fbm  bltebtn  ♦ 

2fl»  «r  abet  glocbjff  puncto  p.  vbr  miffw* 
<bt/  fpcaeb  et  /  0rbc  /figt  jbt  nocb/  m<$cbt 
fbc  eud>  ttfcfer  $u  bet  kg?/  2ftiovorteten  wit/ 
ttew  belt  3Doctor  /  fgt  foUett  nrir  xmeben/ 
vfi  nuffencb  wmt  ?/tiTit  bem  beget*  et  miff 
mb  fmnb  mtd>  rent  Xugebetlm  miff  /  mb 
gteitg  jn  bit  fmtiet  bmt  mt  bet  fl»b?/bte  mil: 
fettfiettt  ffit  alkt  Itiffr  vcnmtet/vff  wtewol 
et  b«  ntd)t6  flaget/  bocb  b<*  et  vbet  bte  f<b# 
iveUenbet  fmoet  gteng  /  fptacb  et/  tttalte 
<0>ott/t<b  0ebe)l|  bef.Inmanus  tuas  comcndo 
fpintti  mcu,rcdcmifti  me  One  Dcus  ytnutis» 
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the  Doctor's  wish  that  the  powdered  unicorn  be 
administered  to  him,  diluted,  in  a  spoonful  of 
wine.  Conrad  von  Wolfframsdorf  first  took  a 
spoonful  himself  (so  that  the  Doctor  would  be 
less  reluctant). 

He  decided,  around  9  o'clock,  that  he  would 
rest,  saying:  "If  I  could  only  sleep  for  half  an 
hour,  I  should  hope  that  everything  might  be 
quite  well."  He  actually  slept,  quietly  and  natu¬ 
rally,  for  over  half  an  hour,  until  10  o'clock.  We, 
Dr.  Jonas,  Master  Michael  Coelius,  together  with 
his  servant  Ambrose  and  this  two  small  sons, 
Martin  and  Paul,  remained  by  his  side. 

As  soon  as  he  awoke,  at  exactly  10  o'clock,  he 
said:  "See  you  are  still  here;  don't  you  want  to 
go  to  bed?"  We  answered :  "No,  Doctor,  we  want 
to  stay  and  look  after  you."  At  this,  he  rebelled, 
got  up  from  his  resting  bed,  and  walked  toward 
the  chamber  next  to  the  room,  in  which  the 
windows  had  been  locked  against  outside  air. 
Although  he  did  not  complain,  he  said,  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  "If  it  please  God,  I'll  go  to 
bed.  In  manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum, 
redemisti  me  Domine  Deus  veritatis.  [I  place  my 
soul  in  thy  hands,  for  Thou,  God,  hast  truly  re¬ 
deemed  me.]"  When 
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When  he  went  to  his  bed,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  warm  covers  and  pillows,  he  first  lay 
down,  then  shook  hands  with  all  of  us,  bade  us 
good  night,  and  said,  "Dr.  Jonas  and  Master  Coe- 
lius,  and  you  others,  pray  for  our  Lord  God  and 
his  Evangelium,  that  He  may  fare  well,  because 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  insufferable  pope 
are  feuding  bitterly  with  him."  Those  who  stayed 
with  him  in  the  chamber  that  night  were  Dr. 
Jonas,  his  two  sons  Martin  and  Paul,  the  servant 
Ambrose,  and  a  second  servant. 

During  these  twenty-one  days,  lights  had  been 
burning  in  the  chamber,  and  on  this  particular 
night  that  was  also  done  in  the  little  room,  to 
keep  it  warm.  He  slept  well,  with  normal  breath¬ 
ing,  until  the  clock  struck  one.  As  he  woke  up,  he 
called  his  servant  Ambrose  and  asked  him  to  heat 
up  the  room.  However,  as  it  had  been  kept  warm 
all  through  the  night,  Dr.  Jonas  asked  him,  once 
the  servant  Ambrose  had  returned,  whether  the 
weakness  had  recurred.  He  said:  "O  Lord,  I  am 
in  such  pain.  My  dear  Doctor  Jonas,  I  guess  I  shall 
have  to  remain  here  in  Eisleben  (where  I  was 

born 
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born  and  baptized)."  To  which  Dr.  Jonas  and  the 
servant  Ambrose  replied:  "But  Reverend  Father, 
God,  our  Heavenly  Lord,  will  help  you  through 
Christ,  of  whom  you  have  preached."  He  then 
walked,  unaided  and  unsupported,  through  the 
chamber  to  his  room.  As  he  stepped  over  the 
threshold,  on  his  way  to  bed,  he  uttered  these 
words:  "In  manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum 
meum,  Redemisti  me  Domine  DEUS  veritatis.  [I 
place  my  soul  in  thy  hands,  for  thou,  God,  hast 
truly  redeemed  me.]"  He  crossed  and  recrossed 
his  room,  once  or  twice.  As  he  put  himself  down 
to  rest,  he  complained  of  very  severe  pressure  on 
his  chest.  But  his  heart  did  not  pain  him. 

Then,  according  to  his  request  and  his  practice 
in  Wittenberg,  he  was  massaged  with  warm  blan¬ 
kets,  and  his  pillow  and  cover  were  warmed  up. 
He  said  that  the  warmth  seemed  to  be  helpful. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  now  that  the  Doctor  had 
bedded  down,  Master  Coelius  rushed  from  his 
room,  followed  quickly  by  John  Aurifaber.  Ur¬ 
gently,  we  roused 
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3ottas/»nb  tH*CeIt09/mtb  {ptA<bctt/3&ei 
uetettbepoter  /  TMffetewetft  Itebett  £eent 
3b<ftjm  Cbttffom  am  /  vnfetit  bbb«*  P*w 
ffct/benemigen  tffltlttnfyt  V>nbct  etneit  gto 
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we  roused  the  master  of  the  house,  the  town 
recorder  John  Albrecht  and  his  wife,  as  well  as 
two  local  medical  men,  who  (as  they  lived  near¬ 
by)  arrived  hurriedly  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

First  came  the  master  of  the  house  and  his 
wife;  then  the  physician,  Master  Simon  Wild, 
and  Dr.  [Balthasar]  Ludwig,  a  medical  man;  soon 
after,  Count  Albrecht  and  his  Lady  [Anna].  The 
Gentlewoman  brought  several  herbs  and  invigo¬ 
rating  medications  and  sought  constantly  to  aid 
him  with  strengthening  nourishment.  Amidst  all 
this,  however,  the  Doctor  said,  "Dear  Lord,  I  am 
in  much  pain  and  fear.  I  am  on  my  way;  I  shall 
now  probably  remain  in  Eisleben."  Dr.  Jonas  and 
Master  Coelius  reassured  him:  "Reverend  Father, 
call  upon  your  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  High 
Priest,  our  Mediator.  You  have  perspired  well 
and  freely.  Cod  grant,  you  will  feel  better."  He 
replied  by  saying:  "Yes,  it  is  a  cold,  deathly 
sweat;  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost,  because  the  ill¬ 
ness  has  become  more  severe."  Whereupon  he 
spoke  as  follows:  "O  Heavenly  Father, 
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OmewJ3tmfifcl>er  eater/  etn 
©oft  enfc  eater  enfertf  £emt  3(jcfu 
/  tot  ©ott  alfe$  troftc$/tcf> 
totnefe  tor/  fca$  tot  mtr  totnen  fteton 
©on  3$(jefum  £(jrtfhtm  offett^att 
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mrtn* r«fi^tn  eoiofcn  fan. 

6  «« /06  <d>  fefcon  btrfen  «£, 
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JOcitcp  m(,ufht* 


"O,  Heavenly  Father,  God  and  Father  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  of  all  con¬ 
solation,  I  thank  you  that  you  have  re¬ 
vealed  your  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  me, 
in  whom  I  believe,  of  whom  I  have 
preached  and  to  whom  I  have  confessed, 
whom  I  have  loved  and  praised,  and  who 
is  being  abused,  persecuted,  and  mocked 
by  the  insufferable  pope,  and  by  all  those 
who  are  without  God.  I  beg  you,  My  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  command  my  small  soul.* 
O,  Heavenly  Father,  though  I  shall  have 
to  leave  this  body  and  be  torn  from  this 
life,  I  knovv  for  certain  that  I  shall  remain 
with  you  eternally,  and  that  no  one  can 
tear  me  from  your  hands."  He  further 


*He  said  "small  soul"  undoubtedly  in  such  a  way  as 
to  humble  himself  before  God,  as  if  to  say,  "What  a 
poor  creature  am  I,  compared  to  you,  your  great,  in¬ 
finite,  eternal  Majesty." 
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He  further  said :  "Sic  DEUS  dilexit  mundum,  ut 
anigenitum  filium  suum  daret,  vt  omnis,  qui 
credit  in  eum  non  pereat,sed  habeat  vitam  aeter- 
nam.  [God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  it  his 
only  son,  so  that  none  who  believe  in  him  should 
perish,  but  enjoy  a  life  everlasting.]"  And  the 
words  of  the  118th  Psalm:  "DEUS  noster  DEUS 
saluos  faciendi,  &  DOMINUS  est  Dominus  edu- 
cendi  ex  morte."  Which  means  in  German  [trans¬ 
lated  into  English] :  "We  have  a  God  of  Salvation, 
and  a  LORD,  Lord,  who  leads  us  away  from 
Death." 

With  that,  the  Master  [Wild]  offered  another, 
particularly  precious  medication,  which  he  car¬ 
ried  in  his  pocket  for  use  in  emergencies.  The 
Doctor  took  a  spoonful  of  it,  but  said  once  again : 
"I  am  on  my  way.  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost."  Quite 
hurriedly,  he  spoke  three  times,  thus:  "Pater,  in 
manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum,  Rede- 
misti  me  DEUS  veritatis."  Now  that  he  had  com¬ 
mended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Father,  he  grew  still.  But  we  shook  him, 
rubbed  him,  cooled  him,  and  called  his  name. 
Yet,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  did  not  answer. 
Now  Count  Albrecht's  wife  and  the  physicians 
moistened  his  wrists  with  several  strengthening 
liquids,  which  the  Doctor's  wife 
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€  fefemcrftctt 
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the  Doctor's  wife  [Katherine  Luther]  had  sent 
along  and  which  he,  himself,  had  often  used. 

Because  he  had  grown  so  quiet,  Dr.  Jonas  and 
Master  Coelius  called  to  him,  "Reverend  Father, 
do  you  wish  to  die,  standing  up  for  Christ  and 
for  the  Teaching  that  you  have  preached?"  He 
spoke,  so  one  could  hear  it  clearly,  "Yes."  With 
this  he  turned  to  the  right  and  fell  asleep  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  raising  hope  for  im¬ 
provement.  But  the  physicians,  and  all  of  us, 
were  agreed  that  we  could  not  trust  this  sleep, 
and  we  kept  observing  his  face  by  candle  light. 

Just  then  Count  Heinrich  von  Schwartzenburg 
and  his  lady  joined  us.  Now  the  Doctor's  face 
had  turned  pale,  his  feet  and  nose  had  grown 
cold.  He  drew  a  deep  but  soft  breath,  and  with 
this  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  quietly  and  with  great 
forbearance,  without  moving  so  much  as  a  fin¬ 
ger.  No  one  observed  (and  we  can  testify  to  that, 
before  God,  in  all  conscience)  any  kind  of  dis¬ 
quiet,  bodily  suffering,  or  pain 
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fomcmcitbcMobea/  SonberoaiffolKff 
jingei;  i*  ^erm/wie  @tmeon 

t>M  wol  berfptttd^oattnteamvtii 
mtlbm  warwnrb/lPnrlttbfng  td>  eud>/ 
«*>er  man  wort  belt /wttb  ben  Cob  ntmf 
mer  ro«br  fcben  cwi0li4>/n?eld>er  forndn* 
b«n:  wij.bie  lct*te  b«nbf<brifft  ift/fo  er  mid> 
ben  lenten  $u  gebecbtwe  j'nn»fceigefd>m* 
ben  /  vnb  btefelbtgc  fane  b#nbfd)riftt  gm 
®w<b  <5<*tt9  (Stafman/  ban  £onffoni(a>i 
en  Renbtmaffer  $tt?omen  /  rom  ftm  et> 
ner  ^mtepofWI/  JPelebenfprod)  ber  Wibjf* 
ber^ltcbe  Xtoter  nlfo  onegdegt* 

(Sen  f 06  nfmmrtme^rf^cii) 

HWc  vnglenblteb  dl  bod)  bae  ge^ 
rebt  /  vnb  wtbber  btc  offentltcbe  vnb  teg^ 
lidKerfnmng/^cnnoebif}  eabtewntbary 
VDtm  an  menfefe  nut  emft  tfottee  wort  im 
bergen  betrocbtct/  jm  gleubet/vnb  batdbec 
emfcblefft  ober  fttrbet  /  fo  (incl'et  vnb  febret 
er  b  nbm/ebe  er  fid)  bee  tobee  verfibet/obeP 
gewnr  wirb/  vnb  ttf  gewie  (dig  tm  VOott) 
bne  er  nl(o  geglettbet  vnb  betrnebtet  von 
bmntn  gtform*  Xtofcrbte  wargefebtitf 
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pain  of  death.  Rather,  as  Simon  puts  it  in  his 
song,  he  joined  the  Lord  in  peaceful  sleep. 

With  him,  the  words  of  John  came  true:  "Ver¬ 
ily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man  keep  my  say¬ 
ing,  he  shall  never  see  death"  [John  8:51].  This 
phrase  represents  his  last  writing;  he  inscribed  it, 
as  a  memento,  into  a  Postil  [Family  Book  of  Ser¬ 
mons]  in  his  own  handwriting,  commenting  on 
it  in  a  dedication  to  Hans  Gasman,  an  estate 
administrator  from  Ellrich,  in  [the  county  of] 
Hohenstein.  The  dearly  beloved  Father  inter¬ 
preted  it  as  follows: 

Never  see  death 

"Truly,  these  words  are  beyond  belief,  and 
contradict  general,  every  day  experience;  and 
yet,  they  are  quite  true:  if  a  man  contemplates 
God's  word  with  sincerity,  from  his  heart,  be¬ 
lieves  in  Him  and  falls  asleep  with  this  thought, 
or  dies,  then  he  fades  and  passes  on  before  he 
recognizes  death  or  is  aware  of  it,  then  he  must 
surely  pass  on  with  a  certainty  in  the  Word  he 
believed  and  valued."  Under  this  was  written: 

"Martin  Luther, 
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km  /  Wlmitw*  doctor  iuI* 
gefebtbwamv^ag^ebroarti. 

2f(e  «r  nu  im  £>tttn  vorfd)iebm/mb 
©wff  Slbrccbt  /  fan  genmi>!  /  bar  von 
6<bwflir0cnbiii?g  fampt  vti«  afara  * 
dtm/jmmtt  nod>  fawn  /  trim  folt  mit 
rabw  vnb  labat  nufet  ablaflen/  «>#  man 
ape*  wae  mmfd)ltd>  vnb  mflglid?  «>ar/ 
Zbtt  ce  warb  bar  lab  j  turner  Ulttt  vnb 
^bltdwr» 

Xfobnaebbanbtrtobfclabalfbauff 
^em  Xstgcbmlin/  bio  jnn  brey  vterfel  fbmb 
gdtgtn/n *ad)«t  mm  barncbat/  vonvie* 
la*  fcbberbettat/brey  vnterbett/vnb  fficbet 
obai/  bar*  bey  ban  ^ugefeert  /  baratt  mm 
|btt«n  bob  /  bite  boffmwg  <  wit  wir  alk 
«vft»bf<b«tm  vnb  betetm >  ob  Gott  ttodb 
wolwflnabegebai* 

«b*  famm/ebem  mg  watb  /  vmb 
toer  /  **  fcar<blm<bfe  /  ^ocbgcborne 
5<W,t>»b  Aerr/ £etr  tColff/ #lrft  $u 
Snbalt  /  bie  JEblm  /  tPoIgcbcrnm  # 
am  /  trob  Aa*»  /pbfl#o«  /  3obane* 
D&ggebrftbav  Graff  X>oirabt  /  ©raff 
ga»e/GraffK>olffattcb  gcbr&bavGt  an? 

€  ijj  mb 
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"Martin  Luther,  Doctor,  1546,  done  on  the  7th 
day  of  February." 

Now  that  he  had  joined  the  Lord,  ail  of  us,  in¬ 
cluding  Count  Albrecht,  his  lady,  von  Schwart- 
zenburg,  and  others,  were  shocked  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  shout  that  the  massage  and  medication 
should  be  continued,  and  that  one  should  not 
give  up  doing  whatever  was  humanly  possible. 
Meanwhile,  however,  his  body  grew  colder, 
more  obviously  dead. 

Afterward,  the  dead  body  remained  on  the 
bed  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Next  to  it,  a 
rest  was  prepared,  made  up  of  three  featherbeds, 
three  lower  beds,  with  blankets  on  the  top.  We 
lifted  him  onto  this  bed,  hoping  (as  we  all  wished 
and  prayed)  that  God  would  still  be  merciful. 

Then  arrived,  before  dawn  at  four  o'clock, 
with  their  ladies,  His  Serene  Highness,  Prince 
Wolff  [Wolfgang]  of  Anhalt,  the  brothers  Philip 
and  John-George,  and  the  brothers  Count  Vol- 
radt,  Count  Hans,  and  Count  Wolff, 

the  Gentlewomen 
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uitbbetten  *11  ttlanefelb  /  vnbanbctebw 
ten/vnbvom2ibe!, 

2foffbonbmeli«e  man  brn  ieibltgen/ 
von  wctcn  an  bio  na<b  ncunen/bae  ifi  ffinjf 
0angctfltfnbe/&a  vid  c^lttbetr  356rget  fa 
w in/  vff  ben  toben  fob  mil:  bnfjcn  ttyene  vn 
tveinen  anfoben  /  barnacb  flctbct  matt  jtten 
fnn  cin  weiflen  new  0d>webtf<b  ftttel/legt 
bte  Iet<b  inn  bie  f amet  auff  cm  bet*  vnb  |lto* 
be/  bte  jo  lang  on  jtctier  fatcf  gegoflen/ wtb 
<c  baton  geleget  warb/JDa  babcn  jbncn  jnn 
bem  jatcffebfligcn  btlvom  3bel/biefbtten 
bae  mebrettefl  gefant/man  vttwob/eth'dje 
bnnbetc/vnb  on  febtgtoo  anjal  volcfs. 

fc>ot  ?vt(|«5<touartj7bat  man  bie  letch 
inn  bet  betbetg  /  fcoctot  Z tacbjfete  baufe 
(leben  laffen* 

SDctt  jctjc.  nntijf  /  vmb  jwey  vbt 

na<b  mittag  /  bat  man  jbn  nacb  Cbttjt  (icb* 
em  gebtancb/mit  gtoflet  ebt  witbigf at  vnb 
<Bo(llicbett0e|«nffen/jnn  bie  £auptpfatw 
litcben  /  jn  0. 3nbree  gettagat  /  £>a  jbn 
^fltjiett  /  (Stauen  vnb  £ettn  /  batnntec 
nncb  (Staff  (Sebbatt/mit  jonenjwden  04 
not  /  (Staff  Iffrgett  vnb  gave* 
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the  Gentlewomen  and  Lords  of  Mansfeld,  as  well 
as  other  gentlemen  and  many  members  of  the 
nobility. 

The  body  was  left  on  the  bed  for  five  full 
hours,  from  four  until  nine.  Many  honorable  citi¬ 
zens  arrived  to  view  the  body,  and  there  were 
many  hot  tears  and  much  weeping.  Then,  it  was 
clothed  in  a  new  white  Swabian  smock,  and  bed¬ 
ded  on  straw  in  the  chamber,  until  a  leaden  cof¬ 
fin  had  been  molded,  and  then  it  was  placed 
therein.  He  was  viewed  in  the  coffin  by  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  of  the  nobility,  many  of 
whom  had  known  him,  as  well  as  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  populace. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  body  was  taken 
for  safekeeping  to  the  house  of  Doctor  Trachstet 
[Philip  Trachstet,  a  local  jurist]. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  at  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  he  was  taken,  in  accordance  with  Christian 
tradition  with  great  solemnity  and  spiritual  song, 
to  the  main  Church  of  Saint  Andrew.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  princes,  gentlewomen,  and  lords, 
among  them  Count  Gebhart  with  his  two  sons, 
Counts  George  and  Christoffel,  and  their 
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fen  /fcmpt  Ibwtt  ^tawettjtmmetu  /  »nb  et> 
net  feb*  groffen  rreffltc&cit  an$al  volcf  e/be# 
letter  vnb  oacbgefolgct* 

£>4  but  Docrot  3ottae/balb/  ale  bte 
Jletcb  j  rm  ben  ftobt  gefe^r  /etne  ptebtg*  ge* 
tban/welcbe  ejrctptrr  tf?/j£  tfiltcb  vc  bet  pet: 
fon  tmb  gaben  £>.  martmn  2  Don  bee 
auffetlfebungvnb  ewtgem  Iebeit*  j  JDat* 
nttn0  ben  wibbetfacbetn/bae  bet  tob  unit* 


twibbetfa  . 
be  frafftbtnbetftcb  baben/  twbet  bee  ©a* 
feme  Keicb  /  Dbet  belt  locum  f  ♦€ beffanuj* 
2>a  but  man  bte  naebt  vbet  bte  Heieb  j  n  bet 
ftiVcbcn  ffeben/  tmbmrt  jeben  Dfitgetnbe# 
waebenlaffen* 

3tte  abet  auff  etfobberuft#  tmfere  <B»* 
$»bce  C|«rfltflen$u@4<bflWbte  Jlet<& 
folre  gen  tPitfetnbetg  gebracb*  wetben 
avelcbe  bte  (ffrauen  vnb  £etten  $u  mane# 
ftlb/aucb  febt  gem  bey  ftcbirtn  ibtet  £etr* 
jebafft  bcbalten  /% bet  oodb  ju Befallen  bent 
Cbutffit(len/baben  volgen  lafjen  >bat  man 
auff  ben  rjr*  tag  5<btuatq7  welcbet  wat 
©onnabent  na<b  Dalenttnt  $n  frfi/abet# 
eme  emeptebtgt  getban/bte  botch  m.  tttt 
cbael  Cebum  gefebeben  /  auff  ben  fptueb/ 

€  1 njj  J&jatc 
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and  their  womenfolk,  as  well  as  many  other 
people. 

As  soon  as  the  body  had  been  placed  in  the 
coffin,  Dr.  Jonas  gave  a  sermon  which  is  excerpt¬ 
ed  here:  First,  he  spoke  of  the  person  and  gifts 
of  Dr.  Martin;  second,  of  resurrection  and  eter¬ 
nal  life;  third,  he  warned  antagonists  that  death 
commands  power  against  Satan,  citing  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (4).  The  body  re¬ 
mained  at  the  church  through  the  night,  while 
ten  citizens  stood  guard. 

At  the  behest  of  our  Benevolent  Elector  [John 
Frederick]  of  Saxony,  the  body  was  readied  to  be 
taken  to  Wittenberg,  although  the  gentlewomen 
and  lords  of  Mansfeld  would  have  liked  to  see  it 
remain  in  their  domain.  However,  the  wish  of  the 
elector  was  adhered  to,  and  on  the  morning  of 
February  20,  the  Saturday  after  Valentine's  Day, 
Master  Michael  Coelius  gave  a  sermon,  based  on 
the  saying  of  Isaiah  (56), 
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fBfdit  Ivj  /  luftus  pcrit  Sc  nemo  confident, 
X>nb  volgenbe  jwifd)ert  jwclffcn  »ub 
cctictn  (cblage/bat  man  jbn  mbberurob  mit 
rtller  ebnvttbtgfcit  vnb  Cbri|*li<ben  gebrett 
cbeit  vnb  (Sefettgen  /  aue  bee  ©tab  m&kf 
ben  gcfSrt/  £>a  abetmale  btc  obgcbaebte 
/  (Straiten  vnb  t £erot  /  vnb  barney 
bat  (Straff  (Scbbatt  mtt  jn?eten  ©dnen/ 
3ocgen/vn  (Staff  (Cbriffoffel  /aneb 
«Srauenvnb  £et«n$u  tt7anefelb/fampt 
iSvaff  (Sebbatts  gemabl  /  vfi  jbrem  j  trau* 
cnjtmmer  (  wit  bann  bit  fclbtgen  juitotr 
bey  bem  &ttr<bgang  aud>  getvefen  >  vnb  ait 
gtroffean^alvolcfa/  anbeefcttg  nadjgefol* 
get  /  vnb  btafute  eufletfle  tbotr/mtt  vtelen 
tbtenert  vnb  wetnen  btelacb  belettet  baben/ 
2Wfo  i|f  mattmitfbm  btefett  abenb  bib  geit 
^allfomen. 

3uJ&telebcn/cbebtefc&tr<ben  Cere* 
women  alle  gebtauebt  /  baben  jtven  tHaler 
alfo  baa  tobte  angeficbt  abconterfett  /time 
ron  j£teleben  /btetvetletr  rtocb  tm  (Mbit'll 
aitff  bem  bettgelegcrt/fcer  anber  /  tTIeiftcc 
Ittcaa  ^^s^wagel  von  £all  /  bn  et  feboa 
tint  natyim  ©aref  gelegen. 


Isaiah  (56),  "lustus  perit  &  nemo  considerat 
[KJV  (57:1):  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man 
layeth  it  to  heart.]" 

Afterwards,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
one,  he  was  taken  with  respectful  Christian  ritual 
and  song,  out  of  the  town  of  Eisleben.  Again,  the 
thoughtful  princes,  gentlewomen  and  lords  fol¬ 
lowed  prayerfully,  including  Count  Gebhart  and 
his  two  sons.  Count  George  and  Count  Christof- 
fel,  as  well  as  the  Gentlewomen  and  Lords  of 
Mansfeld,  together  with  Count  Gebhart's  wife, 
her  companion  (who  had  also  participated  in  the 
procession  to  the  church),  and  many  other  peo¬ 
ple.  With  many  tears  and  much  weeping,  they 
escorted  the  body  to  the  town's  outer  gate.  The 
same  night,  Halle  was  reached. 

At  Eisleben,  before  the  church  ceremonies 
had  demanded  everyone's  attention,  two  artists 
painted  the  head  in  death:  one,  from  Eisleben, 
sketched  Luther  while  he  rested  on  his  bed  in 
the  room;  the  other,  Master  Lucas  Furtenagel  of 
Halle,  performed  the  task  after  the  body  had 
been  in  the  coffin  one  night.  While 
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2fle  man  jbnett  nu  aua  JStsUBm  fflrct/ 
bat  roan  auff  bem  tvege  von  JEt'ekben  faff 
aitff  alien  J)orffern  gcleutet/vnb  baa  volet 
Alia  bett  £4rffern  jugelauffen/man/iva'b/ 
vnb  fmbet/vnb  jetdten  cttiee  ernffltebcn  nut 
leiben  gegebett ,  Gembalfottacb  fdnff  vbc 
fur  £all  fommen/  Vnb  ba  manettvae  bn? 
©fab  gettabef /ba  (tub  aud)bsfaue  xvett 
vberbett  fidntveg  /  Bfirgec  vnb  Kfirgerin 
entgegen  fomeu/TDnb  ba  man  jfi  bte  0tab 
tbor  mit  ber  letcb  tom?/ (mb  bte  babe  pfat* 
berr  <  uad)  bent  0uperattenbent  /  33* 
3onas  ber  Had)  nad)  fur )  0*  XMridj 
vttb  fcHaimtq  /  vnbaUc  Wiener  bee  tEu# 
attgeltf  /  aud>  etn  JSrbar  Rat  $u  £all/ 
fampt  dner  groffen  amal  alter  Rateper* 
fonen/  audt>  btegan$e  ©d>ul  /  ©djulmet* 
(ter  /  vnb  alle  (erne  f  naben/mtt  getvonltebet 
£etd>  Ceremonial  vttb  (Bfefcngcrt  entgegen 
gang?/3u<b  eingroe  mcebttg  volet  /barutt 
ter  nil  ebrlicber  £6rger  /vil  matronc/^ung 
frawen/tinber/am  enffer  jleu  tborentgegett 
f  omen  /  mit  folebcm  lauteit  webHa gen  vttb 
tvemen  /  bae  tvir  ee  babinben  juu  ben  let** 
ten  binberffen  ivagen  geb&t*  X>rtt>  ala 
matt  bey  0,  tftotf'8/r;nb;e  gajfen/  ben 

altett 


While  he  was  being  taken  from  Eisleben,  bells 
tolled  in  virtually  all  villages,  so  that  villagers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  could  turn  out  to 
show  their  sincere  compassion.  Shortly  after  five 
o'clock,  they  approached  Halle.  As  they  moved 
toward  the  town,  men  and  women  inhabitants 
came  to  meet  them  across  the  paved  road.  As  the 
body  arrived  at  the  city  gate,  the  two  pastors  of 
St.  Ulrich  and  St.  Moritz  (who  followed  the  body), 
led  by  their  Dean,  Dr.  Jonas)  joined  the  proces¬ 
sion,  as  did  all  the  servants  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  the  Honorable  Town  Counsellor  of  Halle,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  members  of  the  Council,  the 
school,  including  the  principal  and  his  boys,  who 
offered  the  usual  funeral  ceremonies  and  songs. 
A  large  group  of  people  also  met  them  at  the 
outer  gate,  including  many  honorable  citizens, 
matrons,  young  women,  and  children,  whose 
loud  mourning  and  weeping  could  be  heard  in 
the  very  last  coach  of  the  procession.  Then,  they 
entered  Saint  Moritz,  through  the  streets  of  the 

old 
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fceiultf  mat#  bwnttff  gejogett  i(|/wk  44<& 
Auff  bet  brfief en  »li  tm  rt>ot/  cm  jolcb  groa 
getreng/vmb  ten  wngen  ter  £ei<b/»nt  an 
tere  gewefen/tns  mnn  offtbntmfiftenfnn 

04(fen  vnt  44ff  tem  marct  fJtlll)Alren/i>ttb 
manjtyt fiat/  faMalb  tie&tr * 

dben  Xtofer  tteben  Swwtn  54  $411/ (omen 

oe  Kircb  4ber  ju  unfer  licben^rn* 
»pen/i|t4Uentb4lbc»febrvol  volc(s  gewe* 
fen/bnftcben  pf4lm/2fos  tfeffernof/mft 
rlegltcbeit  gebrocbeit  ffrmmett  /mchrbeftuis 
gewemt/tenngefimgett  bnben/Dnt  wo  ce 

ft  fttt0«wefen/bett  man  emeprei 
ci0t jerbnn/gnt  mnnbntnlfo  alenttie 
leictjnn  tie  ©nertffen  rtngen  loffcrt  /»nb 
tie  nnefetmtwlicbett  Bfirgem  bewne&em 
volgenten  morgens  /  vmb  feefos 
fetlege/  wort  tie  Jletcfee/  witernus  Anile 
mir  geleitte/weU&e  juuor  nuebjnn  nlleiv Kir 
<ten0ef^eben/»ntebfK<bwCbri(ai'cberbe 
lettang/bts  fnrtns  rbor/nbermnlwte  auff 
belt  abeitb  $uuor  bmdyt/  mit  belcitttita  elites 
mmJBtbam^abtmn^  pretiger  vnb 
terBebnlentnfelbft 

X>on 
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old  market.  While  passing  through  the  gate  and 
over  the  bridges,  there  was  such  congestion 
around  the  hearse  that  the  procession  had  to 
stop  several  times  in  the  streets  and  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  as  a  result,  they  arrived  quite  late,  close  to 
seven-thirty,  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  in  Halle. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  was  filled,  into  every 
corner,  by  people  who  sang  the  Psalm  "From 
Our  Deep  Need"  with  such  pitifully  broken 
voices  that  it  was  more  like  weeping  than  sing¬ 
ing.  It  was  too  late  for  a  sermon,  and  the  body 
was  hurriedly  taken  to  the  sacristy,  where  several 
citizens  stood  guard  through  the  night. 

Next  morning,  at  the  sound  of  six,  the  body 
was  taken  from  Halle  in  the  Christian  manner,  to 
the  sound  of  bells  from  all  the  churches,  beyond 
the  city  gate.  Again,  as  on  the  previous  night,  it 
was  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Honorable 
Town  Council,  all  clergy,  and  the  school.  After 
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XJoii  tji  bteXetdj  gefa^rm/tMiff 

ben  ©ontagbenirri^ebttMrij/gen  Bitter* 
felb/bnbtn  rtiiff  ben  mittagbracbt/Dn 
fluff  bet  gretttj/rnb  <wd>  tm  ©tebtlm  bie 
ferorbentcn  tm  fere  gnebtgffcn  £crrn  /  bee 
Cburfttrtfcn  )tt  ©acbflcn  /  bet;  ^cwbfmait 
Su  EPtrnmbetg  jEr4fmus@ptcgel/3u  Die* 
bm/tBangloff  von  £«tltngen/$u  Brebne 
Dietrtd)  von  eutttbenbettn/Dte  jwen  <£>ra* 
tten/tmbt>n»|bbte£ctd>  gelettct/angetto* 
•nett  /  »nb  ben  nbenb  bte  gen  fcemberg 
brad>t  b«ben/i>4  man  beff/betbe  ju  Bitter* 
felb  vnb  JUmberg/mit  getv<5niid)cn  Cbriji 
l«bro  Ccremonten  /  bte  letcb  e^rlieb  atige# 
women  vnbbekttet* 

Dee  fcTContage  ben  jrjtrtf « ^ebraarq/ 
baben  bte  j&bdn  vnb  tvolgebornen  <Br m 
nen  vnb$ertn/  <Braff  £ane  /vnbtgfoff 
$<wte  £oicr/<8>r«tten  vnbbctm$tt  ttfan&f 
fdbetme  fie  benn  atte  J&teleben  ongefebrlicb 
mftjrhn  gerfifien  pferben  geritten )  fur  XOitt 
tembergan  b<te£!(Iet*bor  bte  Xetcb  bra# 
d)t  /  Da  ftnb  balb  am  tl>or  (  xvit  ban 
Sttttot:  /  aw  Cburfnrftltcbem  bettebl  ver* 
wbnest  verfarolet  0effonben/&e<tor/OTa 

D  gift: 
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After  leaving  Halle,  the  body  arrived  in  Bitter- 
feld  at  midday,  Sunday  the  21st  of  February.  It 
was  met,  at  the  town  line  and  within  the  hamlet 
itself,  by  representatives  of  our  Benevolent  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony;  Erasmus  Spiegel,  Mayor  of  Witten¬ 
berg;  Gangloff  von  Heilingen  of  Duben;  Dietrich 
von  Taubenheim  of  Brehna  [neighboring  com¬ 
munities];  and  their  ladies.  Together  with  us, 
they  accompanied  and  guarded  the  body  on  the 
way  to  Kemberg.  Both  in  Bitterfeld  and  Kemberg, 
it  was  truly  welcomed  and  accompanied  with 
proper  Christian  ceremony. 

On  Monday  the  22nd  of  February,  the  noble 
and  well-born  gentlewomen  and  Lords,  Count 
John  and  Count  John-George,  the  gentlewomen 
and  Lords  of  Mansfeld  (having  arrived  safely 
from  Eisleben  on  fourteen  sturdy  horses)  joined 
us.  Assembled  at  the  Gate  (in  accordance  with 
previous  orders  from  the  Electors)  were  the 
Rector,  Masters, 
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otfta  mb  ^tfws/mb  bfej*n$t  Wbli<&« 
Xwuo#cr  /  ftmpt  etncm  lerborn  &**/ 
mb  0AitQer  (Btrnmt  mb 
2>a  (mb  bit  thence  be*  gnangctti  mb 
©dtjul  mit  gwonltdjett  Cbrifftcbcntfegn 
gen  mb  Ccrcmomen  /  bet  Jtcufe  porgegAW 
gen/vom  £l(fcfd>or  a  n/bie  gange  Unge  bee 
©tAb  /bis  an  btc  ©eWofefccbcn* 

Dor  bcr£ad>  (mb  gcrttten/btc  obge* 
mclten  pcrorbcttten  D.CBu  £»bcs  Cbnr* 
ffirff  <n  $11  ©(wbflen  /  mb  obgctndtc  jwccn 
jiinge  (Bcaucn  mb  &crro  $u  tTTaitefdb/on 
gefebtlub  fim  bteljw*  pfcrbc/Dnbn«b£ 
nacbbcm  tmgcn/batanff  bte  £«d>  gefa* 
rcn/tfljctn  eljclicb  gcmabl  bie  $ raw  Soctc* 
rin  /  Catbarma  lufbcrut/ jampt  ctitebcts 
matronm/  pffemtm  tt*glmbm«<&  geffirt/ 
fcrtmAcbjmbfrinebwY  ©<foc/3obAmtt6/ 
tnartinue/panliie  xitfberi/  jacob  14* 

tb«  Dfirge*  $»  flJAttofelb  gift  bwbcr/J&g 

mb  Crtwjr  Kauffman  /  fanct  febwcfte 
©Sne  /  Aucb  Dftrgcr  $uw7anefelb/mb 
Anbere  ber  fteunbfcbAflft/  gcfolgtt*  t>ar* 
rtAd)  iTTagnificwe  D*  Sector  bet  MbNxtt 
Dniiwlitet  /mit  etrticben  jmtgctt 

<&wwm 
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Masters,  and  Doctors,  all  scholars  of  the  worthy 
University  [of  Wittenberg],  as  well  as  the  Honor¬ 
able  Town  Council,  with  the  whole  community 
and  citizenry.  The  servants  of  the  Church  and  the 
school  walked  ahead  of  the  body,  offering  ap¬ 
propriate  Christian  song  and  ritual,  starting  at 
the  Elster  Cate,  moving  through  town,  and  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Castle  Church. 

Ahead  of  the  body,  on  horseback,  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  Benevolent  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  two  young  Gentlewomen  and  Lords  of  Mans- 
feld,  accompanied  by  their  fourteen  horsemen. 
Following  the  hearse  on  which  the  body  had 
been  placed,  came  his  wife,  Katharine  Luther,  as 
well  as  several  matrons.  Next  followed  his  three 
sons,  John,  Martin,  and  Paul  Luther;  his  brother, 
Jacob  Luther,  a  citizen  of  Mansfeld;  his  sister's 
sons,  George  and  Ciliax  [Cyriakus]  Kauffman; 
citizens  of  Mansfeld,  and  other  friends.  These 
were  followed  by  the  rector  of  the  worthy  uni¬ 
versity,  several  young  princes,  gentlewomen 
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®M#en  /  frdbttwi  /jojftit  bee  Ytofoetptct 
ttttttembeeg  0wbq  balbcn  ftd)  entbalten/ 
2>arn  4<b  t(f  bee  Icufe  gefolgct/  Z>.  (fleego* 
«»» T5eilcE/2>.pbtlipptje  ttldantbWfe* 
3»ffw0  3onae  /  £>.  pomctanue  /  Ca* 
fix**  CeeuQtgee/2>«3cebnyfmse/»nb  anbcc 
dtcfie  ?>octoe«  bee  Dnoicrfitct  JPittem* 
b<*0  /  jDaeanff  allc  ©octoree  /  tnagtflet/ 
*»b  cm  £ebae  &abt/  ptmpt  ben  &atepc*4 
fonen/Z>Aenad>  bcegang  geoffc  baufjFc  mb 
bentobe  menrttge  bee  0twbcnten/»nb  fate* 
tw<b  55ue0etf4>(tfft/£)ee0!ad>en  wd 
flow/  mateonen/  feawen  /  ^ungfeawen/ 
vid  ebettdt>ee  { ittber  /f  nng  vnb  alt/  allee  mit 
otrtem  wemett  vnb  twfyflagen  f  Jttn  *b 
tot  gaffbt/  a»<b  attff  bem  gangen  roaedf  iff 
ba®  gebeeng  fo  geos  /  vnb  foldt>  roenge  bee 
POldfe  gewefen  /  fate  ftebs  btUid)  jnn  beeetf 
$u  ticewttttbcm/vnb  wd  befctnt/  bad  ftc  bee 
fllcwbjtt  flPtmmbeeg  ntebt  gefeberu 

man  bte  £et<b  jnn  bie0cbloeft** 
<bm  beaebt/bat  man  bte  felbtgen  gegen  bent 
peefagffol  ittbee  gefegt  /  £a  bat  man  eefl 
Cbrifilicbc  fimebeee  canftones  gtfimgm/ 
JDaenatbtjlbee  JEbtunVbtge  £«**£>.  t>* 
Z)  q  pomceamid 


gentlewomen  and  barons  who  were  studying  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg.  After  this,  the  body 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Gregory  Briick  [aide  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony],  Dr.  Philip  Melanchthon,  Dr. 
Justus  Jonas,  Dr.  Pomeranus  [John  Bugenhagen], 
Dr.  Caspar  Creutziger  [Cruziger],  Dr.  Hierony¬ 
mus  [Schurff],  and  other  senior  doctors  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg  University.  Next  came  all  the  doctors, 
masters,  and  the  honorable  council,  together 
with  counsellors;  further,  a  multitude  of  people, 
a  great  number  of  students  and  the  citizenry; 
many  female  citizens,  matrons,  women,  young 
women,  many  earnest  children,  young  and  old, 
all  with  much  mourning  and  sobbing.  In  all  the 
streets,  as  well  as  in  the  market  place,  there  were 
such  big  crowds  that  many  remarked  with 
amazement  that  they  had  never  seen  the  like  of 
it  in  Wittenberg. 

Once  the  body  had  arrived  at  the  Castle 
Church,  it  was  placed  next  to  the  pulpit.  First, 
Christian  funeral  chants  were  sung.  Afterward, 
the  Honorable  Dr.  Dr.  Pomeranus  stepped 
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pomottffit*  anflrgetwttm  /  wtb  b  a  vor  c tb 
m  taufcnt  fcHenfdten  gat  cut  <rbtifUi<b« 
tr6|fltcbe  pttbtg  getbatt  /  »*l<be  au<b  antb 
an  tag  gegebettwetbett* 

£Tad>  bet  prebigt  t>.pomeranj/bat  bet 
bett  pbtltppno  melarttbon  audfottberlKb* 
hudMm  mttleiben/  vttb  bte  !Rtr<ben$u*; 
tr$ff<tt/eut  fd><$ne  ^uttebrem  ©rationem  ge 
than/  toddle  alberetttm  sDrucI!  tjtauegan* 
gen/twb  betnad)  and)  Deubfcb  twrb  ane* 
gebett. 


Had)  bem  bte  ©ratio  geenbet  /  babe# 
bte  iefcb  btngetragen /etjlube  gelerte  ttla* 
gtfjei  barju  verorbent/ircldje  bte  £ctd>  ttm 
bad  grab  gdaffctt/  wtb  alfo  jor  rage  gdegt/ 
X)nb  tfl  alfo  bad  tbewcr  organs  wtb  were® 
$eug  bed  i^erttgen  (Bajled/betlab  bed  t&sftf 
wtrbtgen  £>  ♦  rWartmt  /  alba  tm  0d>loo 
$tt  Hftttemberg  /  mebtferowm  prebigfhtl 
eba  cram  lebettmattwEcbegewalttge  Cb«flf 
ltd>e  prebtgtett  /  far  bat  Cbttt  wfc  3*** 
Pen  jtt  0ad>flett  /  vttb  ber  gangett  fttrdt* 
at  getbatt )  jnn^ie  etben  gdegt  /©nb  twe 
P*ul»o  <£efeb«t  fmt 

ffywa$ctt 


stepped  before  the  several  thousand  people  to 
offer  a  comforting,  truly  Christian  sermon  (which 
was  repeated  later  in  the  day). 

After  the  sermon  by  Dr.  Pomeranus,  Dr.  Philip 
Melanchthon  gave  a  beautiful  funeral  oration 
that  expressed  a  particularly  heartfelt  sorrow, 
designed  to  comfort  the  congregation;  it  has 
meanwhile  been  printed  and  will  be  published 
later  in  German. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  oration,  sev¬ 
eral  learned  Masters  lifted  the  body  up  and 
placed  it,  for  its  eternal  rest,  in  the  grave.  Thus 
that  precious  voice  and  tool  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  body  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  has  been 
placed  in  the  earth  at  Wittenberg  Castle,  not  far 
from  the  pulpit  (where,  in  his  lifetime,  he  deliv¬ 
ered  many  a  powerful  Christian  sermon  before 
the  Elector  and  princes  of  Saxony).  As  Paul  said 
in  I  Corinthians  (15[43]) :  "It  is  sown 
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ftfwatbctt/  ba*  cr  aufff  «b<  an  focticm  tagc 
jtmcvigabmligtat* 

3»  emem  folcbcn  obfchieb 

aue  biefem  elenbcn  feben  / 1 mb  p  bcrfclben 
ewigen  feligtdt  /  fyclffe  vtw  alUti/be*  ewtge 
£imlifd>e  vater  /  fo  gemelten  JO*  tttavt 
tiiwm  /  p  bem  groffen  were?  betuffen  bat/ 
Vito  vnjtt  bet*  3b«fw«  CbttfJuo  /  welcbw 
er  rrcwlid) geprebigt/tmb  befant  /  Dnb  bee 
<Seifi/ber  fbm  wtbbee  £apjf/vti  allc 
pfovten  bee  hellen/  foldt>e  lonberlicbe  feetbtg* 
fett  /  groflen  mut  vnb  ber^  /  burcb  feme 
<B<5ttlicbe  feafft  /  j'n  vtelen  bobettfempffett/ 
gegebenbat. 

$£Jr  3on*9/vf  tltOTtcbael 

CcUue  /  v»b  3ob<tmtee  2totnfabeeX>w 
narienfie  /  obgenant/tvte  tvirbey  bee  Wblt> 
cbett  Daters  feltgen  e»be  getvejmfmb  /  von 
anfang  bis  auff  fetnen  lenten  obem  /  $eugen 
tie  fur  (Bott/  vnb  ouffvtt|cr  etgen  le$tc  bin 
fart/vnb  getvtffcn/bae  w  btefes  ntebt  am 
here  gebfct  /  gefeben  /  fampt  ben  ^firflcn/ 
<5rauen/£errn/vnb  alien  bie  bap  f omen/ 
X>nb  bae  nrir  eo  m<b(  anbere  er$elet/bann 

£>  uj  we 
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sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power." 

May  the  eternal  Heavenly  Father  help  all  of  us 
toward  Christian  departure  from  this  wretched 
life  and  into  that  eternal  bliss,  just  as  he  called 
Dr.  Martin  to  the  great  task.  And  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  he  loyally  preached  and  to 
whom  he  confessed.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
strengthened  him  with  godly  power  against  the 
pope,  and  all  the  gates  of  hell,  with  such  out¬ 
standing  vigor,  great  courage,  and  heart  during 
many  fierce  battles. 

We,  Dr  .Justus  Jonas,  Master  Michael  Coelius 
and  John  Aurifaber  of  Weimar,  testify  that  we 
were  present  during  the  blessed  end  of  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Father,  from  the  beginning  to  his  final 
breath,  bearing  witness  before  God  and  our  own 
final  journey  and  conscience,  that  nothing  we 
have  heard  and  seen  was  different,  as  have  the 
princes,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  all  others  who 
were  there.  And  we  have  told  this  no  different 
from  the  way 
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the  way  it  actually  happened.  Cod,  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy  on  us  all. 


AMEN 
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Martin  Luther- 
Life  Chronology 


1483:  Martin  Luther  is  born  on  November  10,  son  of  Hans  and 
Martha  Luther  (originally,  Luder)  at  Eisleben,  county  of 
Mansfeld. 

1484:  The  family  moves  to  the  mining  and  smelting  town  of 
Mansfeld,  where  Hans  Luther  finds  employment  as  a  miner. 
He  later  becomes  lessee  of  several  smelting  centers  and  one 
of  four  elected  members  of  the  town  council. 

1490:  Martin  Luther  attends  Latin  School  at  Mansfeld,  studying 
grammar  and  syntax,  the  Classics,  religion,  and  singing. 

1497:  Luther,  now  fourteen  years  old,  goes  to  Magdeburg, 
where  he  continues  his  studies  under  the  guidance  of 
monks  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Light. 

1498:  Moves  to  Eisenach,  becomes  protege  of  Kuntz  Cotta  and 
his  wife,  living  at  their  homes.  His  studies  gain  under  guid¬ 
ance  from  Rector  Trebonius.  Luther  shows  proficiency  in 
Latin  composition,  grammar,  speaking,  and  poetry. 

1501:  Martin  Luther,  now  aged  seventeen,  enters  University 
of  Erfurt  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  He  receives  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  the  following  year.  He  becomes  Master  of  Arts, 
having  completed  courses  in  Latin  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric, 
physics,  and  philosophy,  at  twenty-two,  ranking  second  in 
a  class  of  seventeen  students. 

1505:  Upon  graduation  from  Erfurt,  and  at  the  behest  of  his 
father,  Luther  begins  the  study  of  law  in  May.  But  two 
months  later,  renouncing  all  worldly  ambition,  he  enters  the 
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monastery  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites  at  Erfurt  Martin 
Luther  attributes  this  sudden  decision  to  a  vow  he  made  on 
the  road  from  Mansfeld  to  Erfurt,  when  he  was  prostrated 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  After  a  year  as  a  novitiate,  Luther 
takes  the  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity.  He  is 
ordained  as  a  priest  in  1507  and  continues  biblical  and 
theological  studies  at  the  monastery  and  at  the  University 
of  Erfurt. 

1508-1509:  Luther  spends  a  year  at  the  University  of  Witten¬ 
berg,  lecturing  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  On  returning 
to  Erfurt,  he  obtains  the  degree  of  Sententiarius  in  dogmatic 
theology. 

1511 :  Luther,  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Staupitz,  vicar  general 
of  his  order,  is  transferred  to  the  monastery  at  Wittenberg. 
The  following  year  he  is  appointed  subprior  of  the  monas¬ 
tery.  Also  in  1512,  Luther  becomes  doctor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  and  succeeds  Staupitz  as  professor 
of  biblical  literature. 

1512—1513:  While  meditating  extensively  on  the  inner  mean¬ 
ing  of  key  passages  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  during 
the  winter,  Luther  achieves  what  he  regards  as  an  ultimate 
understanding  of  man's  relationship  to  God.  His  lectures  on 
the  Psalms  (1513-1515)  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  re¬ 
flect  an  evolution  in  Luther's  religio-philosophical  thought. 

1517:  On  October  31,  Martin  Luther  places  his  Ninety-five 
Theses  on  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg.  His 
theses  are  largely  directed  against  the  traditional  church 
practices  of  "indulgences,"  which  had  deteriorated  into 
payments  by  the  devout  to  church  officials,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  such  payments  would  erase  sin  and  guilt. 
Luther's  opposition  to  this  concept,  which  had  evolved 
through  various  practices  during  several  centuries,  was 
heightened  by  the  appearance  in  Wittenberg  of  John  Tetzel, 
acting  for  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
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who  was  "selling"  indulgences  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
rebuilding  Saint  Peter's  Cathedral  at  the  Vatican,  but  actu¬ 
ally  to  enlarge  his  own  domain.  Luther,  who  had  visited 
Rome  on  a  pilgrimage  in  1510,  expresses  accumulated 
doubts  concerning  official  church  practices  in  his  Ninety- 
five  Theses,  provoking  spirited  public  discussion. 

1518:  Under  attack  from  churchmen,  Luther  addresses  a  letter 
to  Pope  Leo  X,  designed  to  refute  charges  against  him, 
which  included  accusations  of  heresy  and  schism.  Luther's 
Theses  are  examined  at  the  Vatican  by  Prierias,  master  of 
the  palace.  As  a  result,  the  Pope  orders  Luther  to  appear  in 
Rome  within  sixty  days  as  a  heretic  and  rebel  against  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority.  The  citation,  delivered  by  the  papal  le¬ 
gate  in  Germany,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  is  ultimately  withdrawn 
by  the  Pope.  Withdrawal  was  prompted  by  the  intercession 
of  the  lector  of  Saxony,  Frederick,  also  known  as  "Frederick 
the  Wise,"  as  well  as  by  political  preparations  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  successor  to  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  Luther  did  ap¬ 
pear  before  Cajetan  at  Augsburg,  but  refused  to  give  an 
unconditional  retraction.  He  publishes  an  account  of  these 
proceedings,  the  Acta  Augustana. 

1519:  Consideration  of  Luther's  case  by  the  Roman  Curia  is 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  January 
11,  and  by  negotiations  for  his  successor.  In  July  Luther  en¬ 
gages  in  a  public  dispute  with  John  Maier  of  Eck,  known  as 
Dr.  Eck,  at  Leipzig.  In  the  course  of  their  debate,  Luther  ex¬ 
presses  doubts  of  the  divine  right  of  the  papacy,  emphasizes 
the  supreme  authority  of  biblical  Scripture,  and  questions 
the  infallibility  of  the  General  Council  at  Rome.  Others 
soon  take  sides  in  this  widening  dispute. 

1520:  Eck  goes  to  Rome,  where  the  Curia  appraises  Luther's 
positions.  From  this  results  the  papal  bull,  Exsurge  Domine, 
finding  Luther  guilty  of  forty-one  errors,  issued  in  June.  It 
gives  him  sixty  days  in  which  to  retract  his  views;  otherwise, 
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it  states,  he  and  his  supporters  would  be  excommunicated 
from  the  church,  arrested,  and  punished  as  heretics.  Luther, 
after  restating  his  position  in  a  number  of  publications,  pub¬ 
licly  burns  the  bull  on  December  20  outside  Wittenberg's 
Elster  Cate. 

1521:  Pope  Leo  X  issues  a  Bull  of  Excommunication,  Decet 
Romanum,  against  Luther  in  January,  asking  EmperorCharles 
V,  successor  to  Maximilian,  to  execute  its  conditions.  But 
the  emperor,  in  response  to  pressures  from  Frederick  of 
Saxony  and  the  majority  in  the  parliament,  or  Diet,  at 
Worms,  asks  Luther  to  be  examined  before  the  Diet.  The 
parliamentary  body  hears  Luther,  on  April  17,  acknowledge 
authorship  of  the  books  which  had  been  described  as  here¬ 
tic;  but  on  the  following  day,  instead  of  recanting,  he  asks 
to  be  convinced  that  his  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
erroneous.  This  demand  creates  a  furor.  The  emperor  orders 
Luther  to  leave  Worms  on  April  26.  On  May  4  he  is  clan¬ 
destinely  picked  up  by  horsemen  in  the  Thuringian  Forest 
and  spirited  away  to  the  elector's  Wartburg  Castle,  where 
he  remains  in  hiding  for  ten  months. 

1522:  Luther  stays  at  Wartburg  Castle  until  the  spring.  He  com¬ 
pletes  a  series  of  writings  and  corresponds  extensively  with 
friends;  mainly,  however,  this  period  of  isolation  enables 
him  to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Creek  into  common  German.  Meanwhile,  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  others  develop  his  ideas  into  still  more  sweeping  at¬ 
tacks  against  church  authority.  This  prompts  him  to  publish 
a  pamphlet  of  Warning  against  Unrest  and  Revolt  and  to 
return  to  Wittenberg  in  March.  Trying  to  combine  conser¬ 
vative  adherence  to  basic  church  concepts  with  revolution¬ 
ary  demands,  Luther  enters  upon  a  period  of  disputes  that 
frequently  find  him  at  odds  not  only  with  representatives 
of  Roman  authority,  but  also  with  other  members  of  the 
evangelical  movement  and  even,  on  occasion,  with  close 
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friends.  Public  support,  among  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  population,  for  Luther's  basic  concepts  becomes  so 
widespread  that  the  Diet,  which  meets  at  Nuremberg  in 
1522-1523  finds  it  impossible  to  enforce  the  anti-Lutheran 
Edict  of  Worms;  it  refuses  to  support  the  demand  by  Pope 
Adrian  VI,  successor  to  Leo  X,  for  its  execution.  Archduke 
Ferdinand  writes  to  his  brother,  Emperor  Charles  V,  that 
"Luther's  doctrine  has  taken  such  deep  root  that  among  a 
thousand  persons  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  to  some  extent 
touched  by  it." 

1524:  Another  Nuremberg  Diet,  reflecting  the  influence  of  an¬ 
other  pope,  Clement  VII,  pledges  to  enforce  the  anti-Luther 
edict  "as  far  as  possible."  Luther  issues  an  attack  against  the 
Diet,  as  well  as  against  the  emperor.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  anti-feudal  peasant  uprisings  linked  to  the  evangelical 
movement  prompt  Luther  to  back  civil  authority,  although 
several  of  his  prominent  followers  support  the  uprisings. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  supports  political  demands  of  the 
peasants,  as  in  his  An  Exhortation  to  Peace  in  Response  to 
the  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Swabian  Peasants,  issued  in  April 
1525;  on  the  other  hand,  he  backs  the  feudal  rulers  in  his 
pamphlet  Against  the  Murderous  and  Thieving  Peasant 
Bands,  published  the  following  month.  Frederick  the  Wise 
dies  and  is  succeeded  by  John  Frederick  as  Elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  a  staunch  but  less  influential  protector  of  Luther  than 
his  predecessor. 

1526-1529:  Political  ramifications  of  the  Luther-led  Reforma¬ 
tion  movement  come  to  the  fore  in  1526.  In  addition  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  other  independent-minded  German 
princes,  such  as  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  assert  them¬ 
selves  against  emperor  and  pope.  When  the  Diet  meets,  this 
time  at  Speyer,  these  Lutheran  princes  are  allied  with  mod¬ 
erate  Roman  Catholics  to  achieve  a  suspension  of  the  Edict 
of  Worms.  Philip  Melanchthon,  at  the  behest  of  the  Elector 
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of  Saxony  and  with  Luther's  help,  drafts  a  blueprint  of 
church  administration,  or  Kirchenordnung,  which  greatly 
strengthens  the  territorial  authority  of  the  princes.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  Diet  convened  at  Speyer  three  years  later,  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  assembles  a  majority  to  reverse  the  earlier 
liberalization.  The  Lutheran  minority  issues  an  Appellation 
of  Protestation,  signed  by  fourteen  cities,  the  Elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  four  other  princes;  it  is  from  this 
document  that  the  designation  "Protestant"  stems.  In  1529 
a  theological  disagreement  arises  between  Luther  and  the 
Swiss  reformer  Huldreich  Zwingli  (1484-1531),  who  is 
backed  by  South  German  sympathizers.  On  the  urging  of 
Philip  of  Hesse,  the  two  men  meet  at  Marburg  in  October. 
Their  differences  center  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  Luther  takes  the  view  that  Christ's  body  is  actually 
present  in  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  while  Zwingli  ad¬ 
mits  only  a  spiritual  presence.  They  fail  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
promise. 

1530-1536:  The  Diet  meet  at  Augsburg  in  1536.  Luther,  tech¬ 
nically  still  under  sentence  of  the  Worms  edict,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Philip  Melanchthon,  who  outlines  a  confession 
of  the  Lutheran  faith,  the  "Augsburg  Confession."  Melanch¬ 
thon  is  inclined  to  compromise  with  the  emperor's  position, 
but  Luther  intervenes  with  a  series  of  letters.  He  strengthens 
the  determination  of  Elector  John  Frederick  to  organize  the 
Protestant  League  of  Smalclad  in  alliance  with  Philip  of 
Hesse  and  other  princes.  Threatened  by  a  Turkish  advance 
in  southern  Europe,  Emperor  Charles  agrees  to  a  religious 
peace  at  Nuremberg  in  1532.  Luther  takes  a  more  concilia¬ 
tory  position  toward  the  sacramental  question,  and  comes 
to  an  agreement  with  the  South  Germans  (Wittenberg  Con¬ 
cord  of  1536).  While  inclined  toward  compromise  with  the 
Swiss  evangelists,  following  Zwingli's  death,  Luther  remains 
adamant  toward  the  Anabaptists,  and  in  1536  joins  with 
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Melanchthon  in  advocating  the  death  penalty  for  followers 
of  their  doctrines. 

1540-1545:  Luther  agrees,  secretly  and  with  misgivings,  to  a 
second  marriage  for  Philip  of  Hesse.  As  he  opposes  an¬ 
nulment  as  reminiscent  of  Roman  practice  and  does  not 
sanction  divorce,  Luther  falls  back  on  the  Old  Testament 
concept  of  multiple  marriage,  in  effect  endorsing  bigamy. 
His  decision  becomes  public  knowledge  and  he  is  subject¬ 
ed  to  bitter  criticisms.  His  Wittenberg  Reformation  of  1545 
is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Lutheran 
princes  and  the  Emperor.  Later  that  year,  he  tries  twice,  in 
October  and  December,  to  mediate  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  in  his  native  town,  Eisleben. 

1546:  On  January  23,  Luther  leaves  Wittenberg  for  Eisleben, 
having  once  again  been  asked  to  settle  the  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  Mansfeld  counts.  He  dies  in  his  native  city  on 
February  18  and  is  buried  in  Wittenberg  on  February  22. 


Chronology 

January  23  to  February  22, 1546 

January  23:  Martin  Luther  leaves  Wittenberg  for  Eisleben, 
where  he  is  to  mediate  a  dispute  among  the  counts  of  Mans¬ 
feld;  he  spends  the  night,  en  route,  at  Bitterfeld. 

January  24:  Luther  arrives  in  Halle,  where  he  stays  at  the  home 
of  his  long-time  collaborator,  Dr.  Justus  Jonas. 

January  25:  Flood  conditions  on  the  Saale  River  prevent  Lu¬ 
ther's  party  from  leaving  the  city.  He  preaches  at  Halle's 
Church  of  Our  Lady. 

January  26/27:  Flood  conditions  remain  critical. 
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January  28:  Luther  crosses  the  swollen  Saale  River,  together 
with  Dr.  Jonas  and  his  three  sons,  Hans,  Martin,  and  Paul. 

January  29  to  February  17:  Luther  remains  in  Eisleben,  con¬ 
ducting  negotiations  with  members  of  the  Mansfeld  family, 
with  Dr.  Jonas  participating. 

February  17:  Lusher  complains  of  chest  pains  and  receives 
medical  treatment;  sleeps,  but  does  not  recover. 

February  18:  Luther  dies  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

February  19:  The  body  is  taken  to  St.  Andrews  Church,  Eisle¬ 
ben,  where  Dr.  Jonas  delivers  the  first  eulogy. 

February  20:  Michael  Coelius  delivers  second  eulogy;  Luther's 
body  is  taken  to  Halle,  Church  of  Our  Lady. 

February  21 :  Luther's  body  passes  through  Bitterfeld  at  noon, 
arrives  in  Kemberg  in  the  afternoon. 

February  22:  Funeral  procession,  including  dignitaries  and 
family,  in  Wittenberg  from  Elster  Gate  to  Castle  Church. 
Eulogies  by  Dr.  John  Pomeranus  and  Dr.  Philip  Melanch- 
thon.  Luther  is  buried  near  pulpit. 
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The  map  on  the  following  pages  was  originally  drawn  by  Jo¬ 
hann  Criginger,  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  pastor  at  Marien- 
berg  in  the  Erz  Mountains.  The  map  is  entitled  Chorographia 
nova  Electoratus  Saxonid  et  totius  Misniae  cum  adiacentibus 
regionibus,  as  it  encompasses  not  only  Saxony  at  that  time,  but 
surrounding  areas  as  well.  Criginger  approached  the  Elector 
August  of  Saxony  in  the  summer  of  1567,  requesting  a  subsidy 
in  order  to  complete  the  map.  The  Elector  objected  to  use  of 
his  picture  and  coat  of  arms,  which  implied  official  endorse¬ 
ment;  he  also  corrected  some  of  the  place  names.  Once  Cri¬ 
ginger  made  these  changes,  the  Elector  paid  fifty  guilders  to¬ 
ward  completion  of  the  project.  The  copper  engraving  was 
made  in  Prague,  but  only  a  small  edition  was  printed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  famous  pioneer  cartographer  Abraham  Ortelius 
(1527-98)  copied  the  map  and  included  it  in  his  fifty-three- 
map  volume  Theatrum  orbis  terrarum,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  Antwerp  in  1570,  went  through  many  sub¬ 
sequent  printings,  and  achieved  wide  circulation. 
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